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N THE AUTUMN of 1662 a tiny ship sailed from Iceland to 

Denmark. It carried a precious cargo of a very unusual kind: old 

Icelandic handwritten manuscripts for the royal collection in 
Copenhagen. Among them was the Flatey Book, the largest and most 
remarkable of all the manuscripts which, during these decades of 
energetic collecting, found their way from Iceland to Copenhagen or 
Uppsala. On board the ship was also the man who was responsible for 
getting this precious cargo safely to its destination, the Icelander 
Thormod Torfeus. 

For almost three hundred years the Flatey Book had been a family 
heirloom in Iceland, until the farmer Jon Finnsson, in 1647, presented 
it to the bishop of Skalholt, Brynjolf Sveinsson. It was the bishop who 
later gave it to the King, together with such other immensely valuable 
manuscripts as the Codex Regius, Gragas, Morkinskinna, N jals Saga, 
and others. 

For fifty-four years of his life Thormod lived on the Stangeland 
estate on Karmoy. There he died in 1719 at the age of eighty-three. 
The strange interplay between this great Renaissance figure from 
Iceland and the unique historic ground in Norway where he lived led 
to the beginning of a new epoch, marking a new boundary line in 
Norwegian history. In 1667 Torfzus was appointed royal antiquarian 
with permission to live at Stangeland. Here among the low hills of 
northern Karméy, facing the North Sea, that new historical writing 
came into being which, more than any other, has recreated the memory 
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of the Norwegian voyages. Year after year, priceless manuscripts 
from the collection in Copenhagen were shipped to Karméy to 
Thormod Torfeus—the Flatey Book, the Eddas, Morkinskinna, 
Fagrskinna, Jofraskinna—the whole gallery of Icelandic manuscripts 
which became the royal road to Norway’s ancient history. For years 
they were lying there in the writing-room at Stangeland, where they 
became Thormod’s daily companions. But although his task was to 
write the history of the Norwegian-Danish realm, his real and lasting 
achievement was the history of the discoveries and settlements by 
Norwegians in the West. 

In Latin, the learned language of the day, appeared his books on the 
Faroes (1695), the Orkneys (1697), Vinland (1705), and Greenland 
(1706). In this series his purpose was not merely to retell the old 
stories. He actually believed that he had given the King of Norway 
sufficient grounds, not only for demanding the return of the Orkney 
Islands to the Norwegian Crown, but also for laying claim to a part 
of North America (Canada) on the basis of the old Norwegian voy- 
ages to Vinland. 

It was in the Tale of the Greenlanders in the Flatey Book that 
Thormod Torfzus found the fullest account of the expeditions which 
the Norwegians had made to Vinland and the other regions west of 
Greenland. He therefore built his story upon it, although he also knew 
the other great Icelandic manuscript, Hauk’s Book containing the 
whole Saga of Eirik the Red. 

It is now 230 years since the slender and insignificant-looking book 
of Torfzeus appeared. Yet it has been the point of departure and the 
chief source for everything that has been written during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries about the Norwegian expeditions to Vinland. 
This may seem strange at first glance, inasmuch as all these stories were 
known in Iceland centuries before, but it has a definite cause in historic 
conditions. It was not till the seventeenth century that Norwegians 
and Icelanders definitely turned their faces westward, toward the old 
Greenland and the newly discovered America. The first to expound the 
idea that Vinland must have ‘something to do with the new land of 
America was the Icelander Arngrim Jonsson in 1610. Furthermore, 
we must remember that the entire region between Labrador and 
Massachusetts was not made an object of geographical research till 
the seventeenth century, and then chiefly by French fishing companies. 

It is on this background that we must consider the book of Torfzus 
about Vinland. It was a timely work, a contribution to the colonial 
policies of the age, an appeal to the King to claim Canada by virtue of 
the old Norwegian discoveries of Vinland and Markland. Only modern 
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ignorance of the politics of the seventeenth century has caused people 
to smile at this idea of 'Torfeeus. It was quite in line with the colonial 
policies of the age and with its theory of territorial rights. 

From the little Latin book of Torfzus a direct line leads to our time, 
but in all the literature about the Vinland voyages in these two hundred 
years we may safely say that Gustav Storm’s scholarly contribution, 
which appeared in 1887, was the beginning of an intelligent grasp of 
the sources. 


Expansion Westward 


First a few words about the sources themselves. In our day faith in 
the written word has grown into a superstition. But when we have to do 
with Greenland, which was the starting point of the Vinland voyages, 
it has been demonstrated that written sources are insufficient and 
faulty when compared with the reality that is revealed by archaeology, 
notably by the excavations at Herjolfsnes. 

Where it is a question of geographical knowledge, such as water- 
ways and names of places, a coastal population will often acquire and 
hand down many facts that are never recorded or entered on the maps. 
We have plenty of examples of this in our own day, such as for instance 
the familiarity of our skippers of More and ‘Tromso with the Arctic 
coasts, or the skippers of Vestfold with Antarctic waters. In estimating 
the knowledge of Greenland and Vinland in olden times we must 
reckon with similar factors. 

The Norwegian settlements in Greenland were the reservoir of all 
knowledge regarding the Vinland voyages, but Iceland became the 
natural archives for the records. It was all the outgrowth of that 
expansion of the Norwegian realm in the Viking Age which began 
with the settlement on the islands and shores of Scotland as early as 
the eighth century, and continued in the ninth century with the con- 
quest of the islands around the Norwegian Sea, from the Orkneys and 
Shetland Isles to the Faroes and Iceland, reaching in the latter part of 
the tenth century as far as to Greenland. It was a movement westward, 
borne by the Norwegian viking ship and arrested only when the Amer- 
ican continent like a wall stopped further advance. It is as part of this 
movement that we must consider the discoveries on the coasts of North 
America. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of this Norwegian expansion 
was what happened in Greenland. That splendid young fellow, Eirik 
the Red, planned and carried out the settlement of southwestern 
Greenland after three years of geographical exploration. The settle- 
ment was concentrated in two areas, the Eastern and the Western. 
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Here a Norwegian community preserved a remarkable civilization for 
five full centuries. Here where, since the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
the Eskimos have lived, and where incomprehensible names now cover 
fjords, shores, and islands, here there once lived people of Norwegian 
race in fine, flourishing settlements, with churches, monasteries, and 
farms after Norwegian models, and with thousands of Norwegian 
names. 

It was here in Greenland that people preserved for hundreds of 
years the stories about the Vinland voyages. They are lost, perhaps 
forever. Yet it is not impossible, though the idea may seem fantastic, 
that new excavations may bring to light other manuscripts. Until this 
happens—if it ever does happen—we must content ourselves with the 
manuscripts which Torfzus collected in Iceland, and to them we may 
add some that have since been found. 

We have an invaluable anchorage in the account of the Hamburg 
bishop, Adam of Bremen, who in his Geography of the North, about 
1070, tells about Vinland which, from the Danish reports, he conceived 
as an island far out in the ocean. This is a notice dating from the time 
when the sailings from Greenland to America were still going on, and 
therefore it has tremendous significance. 

While Adam of Bremen was writing this history, a boy grew up in 
Iceland who was to acquire world fame in history, namely Ari who was 
afterwards called Ari Frodi (the Learned). As a mature man he wrote 
his famous Islendingabék, and in this book he tells something which has 
a bearing on our subject. He was not writing about Vinland, it was a 
mere casual reference. He says that when the Norwegians came to 
Greenland they found building sites and remains of human habitation 
which must have been there a long time, and which were evidently left 
by people “such as live in Vinland and which the Greenlanders called 
Skrelings.” This was written more than a hundred years after Eirik 
the Red took land in Greenland. Neither in the time of Ejirik nor in 
that of Ari himself were there Eskimos in Greenland. The remark 
simply indicates that when Ari lived—in the reign of Sigurd Jerusa- 
lem-farer—the stories of how the Greenlanders had met Indians in 
America were current both in Iceland and in Norway. 

We have a number of such remarks in Icelandic writings which fur- 
nish an excellent means of verifying the direct accounts in the sagas. It 
was no accident that these sagas were assembled and written down in 
the time of King Haakon Haakonsson when Greenland and Iceland 
were made subject to the Norwegian Crown, when interest in these old 
Norwegian lands was strong, and when sailing between Greenland and 
Norway was at its peak. 
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Among all the sagas about the Vinland voyages—and there have no 
doubt been many—at least two have survived to the present time. The 
one is called the Saga of Eirik the Red and is best preserved in Hauk’s 
Book; the other is called the Tale of the Greenlanders and is best in 
the Flatey Book, the text which Thormod Torfzus used in his version 
of the Vinland stories. 

The attitude of modern historical research toward these accounts has 
been presented in a number of works by different authors. I have no 
time here to deal with the various views expressed. I can only say that, 
for one thing, we must realize that purely philological criticism is not 
enough in solving these problems. Where it is a question of sailing, 
especially deep-sea sailing, it is self-evident that one must at least 
know a little about seamanship. 


Bjarni the First to Sight America 


Even the most negative of all source criticism has had to admit once 
and for all that the young generation of discoverers in the Eastern 
settlement of Greenland, the circle of Eirik the Red, found, explored, 
and attempted to settle portions of the North American coast. This 
does not have to be “proved.” The whole discovery and exploration lies 


within the short period of forty or fifty years, between the 980s and 
the 1020s, the age of Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf. It is actually the 
least “accidental” of all the Norwegian discoveries in olden times. It is 
true what the great American geographer John Fiske has said that 
“when once the Northmen had found their way to Cape Farewell, it 
would have been marvelous if such active sailors could long have 
avoided stumbling upon the Continent of North America.” 

And we may well add that all the scepticism and criticism which 
during a certain period was directed toward the Vinland problem, and 
which decked itself out with a kind of super-wisdom, was really only 
a scanty covering for a very insufficient comprehension of the whole 
source material. 

This is especially true in regard to what has been written about the 
account in the Tale of the Greenlanders contained in the Flatey Book. 
This saga tells of the voyage of the young Norwegian Icelander, 
Bjarni Her jolfson, the first man who sighted North America. He was 
one of the prominent young men of his age, well equipped in every 
way, economically independent, of good family, the owner of a ship 
with which he sailed to Norway and farther south. In the summer when 
his father sailed to Greenland with Eirik the Red (986) he returned to 
Iceland after a trip and was then told this great news about the many 
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ships that had departed for Greenland. So instead of hauling his ship 
on land, he asked his men if they were willing to go on to Greenland. 
They all agreed, and at that he started out, though he remarked that 
most likely people would say this was a wild undertaking since none of 
them had been in Greenland waters before. 

In this connection we may recollect the incident told by Snorri in the 
Saga of St. Olaf. The King asked Toraren Nevjolvson to go to Green- 
land and take with him the blinded King Roérik whom Olaf wanted to 
get as far away as possible. Toraren answered: “I have not been to 
Greenland.” The King said: “For such a traveler as thou it is now time 
thou didst go to Greenland, if thou hast not yet been there.” 

To return to Bjarni again. The saga tells how he and his men sail 
from Iceland, get into a mist at sea, and lose their bearings. They drift 
along until the sky clears and they can see their course again. They set 
sail, and one day they sight land. They wonder what kind of land it 
is, but Bjarni says that it is certainly not Greenland. They approach 
and sail along the coast for a while. Bjarni says the land is without 
mountains but covered with forest growth. 

Now the account goes on very much like a ship’s log. They turn to 
the north and continue their course for a few days until they again 
sight land. Again they approach the shore, but Bjarni says that this 
cannot be Greenland either, for in Greenland there are great glaciers. 
His men want to land, but Bjarni says No. Again they set out to sea 
and steer a northwesterly course, and after a few days they sight land 
again. It is high and rocky, and here there really are some glaciers, but 
Bjarni says it cannot be Greenland, for it is an uninhabited waste, and 
he knows Greenland is a fine and useful country. So they steer out to 
sea again and get into a storm. After sailing for several days, they at 
last reach Greenland. 

Anyone who reads this account with an unprejudiced mind will 
easily see that it is a plain, unvarnished, and rather dry ship’s log. The 
salient point is that Bjarni was not the type of an explorer. He is 
simply a man who has undertaken to sail a ship from Iceland to Green- 
land. He has never been there before, but he has inquired carefully 
before starting out. He knows that there is a great country west in the 
ocean, and his whole story is told so clearly that we can see pretty well 
where he has been. The mist has prevented him from sighting Green- 
land. He has drifted in the southerly current past the shore and has 
come out into the open sea between Greenland and America. Here he 
has entered the southerly Labrador current. The first land he has seen 
has been the coast of Labrador—probably at the Hamilton Inlet. He 
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realizes that he has drifted too far south, and therefore he steers a 
northerly course. Twice he sights land, the first time the Labrador coast 
again, the second time Baffin Land, and finally he reaches Greenland. 

The descriptions given in the saga fit the coast of Labrador, and yet 
this would not be enough for absolutely certain identification if we did 
not also have the full and accurate statements regarding the course and 
the distances covered in the trip. For comparison I have studied the 
sailings of some small nineteenth century ships in the same waters, and 
the results are quite illuminating. Bjarni’s voyage was made in a ship 
about the size of the Gokstad ship—perhaps even smaller. The sea- 
worthiness of the old Norwegian craft was brilliantly demonstrated 
when Magnus Andersen sailed an exact copy of the Gokstad ship from 
Bergen to New London for the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. That 
expedition taught us a great deal about how people sailed in the 
Viking Age. 


Leif the Discoverer 


It is quite clear that Bjarni Herjolfson was the first white man to 
sight points on the North American continent. But the real discoverer 
of the country was Leif Ericson. His discovery was not an accidental 
sighting of new land like that of Bjarni Herjolfson. The most com- 


plete version of his story is found in the Tale of the Greenlanders 
contained in the Flatey Book, and it gives a clear picture of the great- 
ness of his achievement. Leif is one of the most distinguished men of 
his age; there is a glamour about his young and vigorous personality 
which reminds us of King Olaf Tryggvason. The saga gives signifi- 
‘ance to his nickname “the Lucky.” 

He used for his expedition the same ship that Bjarni had used. There 
were thirty-five men on board when they left Greenland with at least 
some information regarding the lands Bjarni had seen. They land, and 
give the places names. First there is Helluland, a part of the present 
Baffin Land; then Markland (wooded land) on the coast of Labrador, 
and then they continue southward. They come to a land where it is good 
to live, with salmon in the waters and fertile soil. There was no frost in 
the winter, and the grass did not wither much. They explored the 
country thoroughly, and among other things found wild grapes, from 
which Leif gave it the name Vinland. 

The nucleus of this saga is undoubtedly Leif’s own story. The fairy 
tale elements that have roused so much doubt are not to be traced to 
him, but to the people of Greenland and Iceland, who naturally 
received the-tales about Vinland with the same naive fairy tale 
spirit as that with which the Norwegian peasants of the nineteenth 
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century received the stories about America before they had become 
familiar with the real facts regarding the new country. The descrip- 
tions of Vinland in both the sagas are really very restrained, very 
realistic, and with little of the fairy tale about them. The story of Leif 
Ericson in the Flatey Book is one of the most trustworthy documents 
we have from ancient times. 

While the location of Helluland and Markland is relatively certain, 
there has been more disagreement about the part of the American 
continent that Leif called Vinland. There is one brief and simple state- 
ment which has played a large part in this discussion. It is said that in 
Vinland day and night were more nearly equal than in Greenland or 
Iceland. “On the shortest day the sun was up over the marks for both 
nones and breakfast time.” 

The observation is in itself of the greatest value, because it shows us 
what a wide-awake and realistic geographical observer Leif was, and 
it also gives some clue to the location of Vinland. Many writers have 
exaggerated its importance, however, because they have not been suffi- 
ciently aware of the possibilities for mistakes. The sun had eyktarstad 
on the shortest day of the year, it says. What we have to do therefore is 
to find out what our ancestors meant by eyktarstad. This is compara- 
tively easy, inasmuch as the Icelandic Ecclesiastical Code contained in 
the Gragas says: “It is eykt when the southwest airt (wtsudrsett) is 
divided into three and the sun has passed two divisions and has one to 
go.” We also see that eyktarstad as a point of time has largely in Ice- 
land and Norway coincided with the nones of the Church—that is three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The question then is what is the meaning of utsudrsett or southwest 
airt? Storm and Geelmuyden thought it was that octant of the horizon 
which has southwest as its center. This would place the eykt at an 
azimuth of 52.5° from south to west on the compass. It is possible 
to calculate at what hour the sun sets in that direction on the shortest 
day of the year. This was done by Storm and Geelmuyden, making 
allowance for the change in the obliquity of the elliptic since the time 
of Leif Ericson and also taking into account the refraction. The result 
was that Vinland must have been situated at about 50° North latitude 
or perhaps farther south. This would give us the coast of Canada or 
Newfoundland. 

The problem was taken up again by Editor M. M. Mjelde, who was 
an old sailor and navigator and perfectly familiar with all that had to 
do with observations at sea. The preliminary results of his investiga- 
tions were presented at a lecture in London in 1922, but Mjelde 
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intended to continue to work along the same line. Unfortunately he 
died before the task could be completed, but his posthumous papers 
have been published by Toralf Berntsen (1927). Mjelde’s point of 
departure was that wtsudrsett in Norwegian dialect meant the entire 
quadrant from south to west, a contention which I believe to be correct. 
With this interpretation the text in Gragas must be understood simply 
to mean that the sun should have passed through two-thirds of the 
quadrant between south and west. This would mean that the sun at 
eyktarstad must have had an azimuth of S. 60° W. 

Calculations on this basis would give us the latitude of Vinland at 
36° 54’ N. or practically 37°. North of this latitude the sun in the year 
1000 could not have been at eykt on the shortest day of the year, and 
this would therefore be the most northerly point at which Leif could 
have made the observation. At this latitude the sun sets 4 hours 43 
minutes and 29 seconds after midday, and at the time of the winter 
solstice the day would be about 9 and a half hours long; the night, 14 
and one-half hours. It is evident that this is one of the things that 
impressed the voyagers most. | 

At a latitude of 37° N. we shall find ourselves on the coast of 
Virginia near Chesapeake Bay. Theoretically this result is quite cor- 
rect, but actually there are objections to it. We must remember that 
Leif’s observation was not made with chronometer, and that he knew 
nothing of the division of the horizon into degrees, which was not 
invented until long afterwards. Furthermore, it is very unlikely that 
Leif could have seen the sunset in an unbroken horizon such as the 
‘alculations presuppose. Merely a mistake of fourteen minutes in time 
would make a difference of three whole degrees in latitude. Through 
a small mistake of this kind Vinland would be moved from the coast of 
Virginia to that of Massachusetts, where for many other reasons it 
seems more sensible to look for Leif’s Vinland. 

Many are the attempts that have been made in the course of the last 
hundred years to localize Vinland. Much nonsense has been written. In 
the last fifteen years, however, more method and purpose have been 
brought to bear on the investigation of this problem. I will assume that 
we are speaking of a voyage southward to approximately 42° N. If we 
then look at the map and imagine Leif sailing south from the latitude 
of Nova Scotia, we note one part of the coast that juts far out into the 
ocean, namely the peninsula from Cape Cod south to Nantucket. We 
see also the wide inlets leading to Long Island Sound and New York. 
Many of the deductions made by Edward I’. Gray are quite plausible, 
although the details are open to question. It is difficult to pronounce 
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any decided opinion in the matter without having explored those 
waters in one’s own boat. 

It is at least true that we have here, extending from Cape Cod to 
New Boston River, the long, low, sandy beach which the saga describes 
so vividly; and we have also the great difference between high and low 
tide which surprised the men of Iceland and Greenland when their 
boat was suddenly left high and dry. 

Gray believes that the region around Menemsha (on Martha’s 
Vineyard) was the site of Leif’s booths and the scene of the events 
recorded in that part of the saga. Nantucket Sound may easily be 
conceived as the Straumfjord which Karlsefni found when he was 
looking for Vinland. It seems to me that these conclusions are very 
reasonable, although they must be given with reservation. Others, too, 
have looked for Vinland in the characteristic Martha’s Vineyard where 
there are remains of the deciduous forest that must have flourished in 
Leif’s time. On a small island called No Man’s Land, south of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Gray has found a rune stone which states that Leif was 
there in the year 1001. Gray asked me to submit it to Magnus Olsen 
and readily accepted his verdict that the stone could not be old and that 
it was valueless as a proof of Norwegian land-taking. After Gray’s 
book appeared in 1930, Professor Delabarre investigated the inscrip- 
tion and came to the conclusion that it could not be even a hundred 
years old. The perpetrator is supposed to have been a well-known local 
stone-cutter who was much interested in the Vinland problem. It would 
be very easy, says Delabarre, for anyone with a little application to 
learn the runic letters from an ordinary handbook and, though ignorant 
of variants in the forms of letters as well as of grammar and spelling, 
to cut an inscription which at first glance appears genuine. There is 
proof that this is exactly what has been done here, probably less than 
twenty years ago, and not as a deliberate hoax, but in a naive desire to 
raise a memorial to Leif Ericson and the famous Vinland voyages. 


Karlsefni the Colonizer 


When Leif Ericson returned to Greenland after his Vinland voyage, 
there was naturally much talk of sailing to these new lands. Nor was 
it only talk. We possess a detailed narrative regarding one of these 
voyages, the remarkable land-taking expedition of the Icelander 
Thorfinn Karlsefni which took place about the year 1020. I't is a splen- 
did chapter in the history of Norwegian exploration and emigration. 
The expedition consisted of three ships with in all 160 persons on 
board, among them some women. They meant to settle and build homes 
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in the new country. They were gone three years, but after that time 
they returned. 

The story is far too long to be related here. In all probability the 
expedition reached Vinland where Leif had been. The following sum- 
mer the emigrants sailed farther to the west, and, I believe, reached the 
inlets in the coast of Connecticut, possibly penetrating as far as Long 
Island Sound. They called the land H6p, and it was in every way a 
beautiful and desirable country where they felt that they would like to 
live. They proceeded to settle there, but then came the great event in 
the history of the expedition—the encounter with the Indians, which 
put a stop to the enterprise. 

It was in the spring of their second year there. Early one morning 
they saw a swarm of boats made of skins rounding the cape to the south. 
There were so many that the sea was black with them. Karlsefni’s men 
raised their shields. Then began the trading. The strangers wanted 
especially to buy red cloth and offered in exchange skins and gray furs. 
They wished also to buy swords and spears, but this Karlsefni forbade. 
For a black pelt the Skrelings received a span’s width (nine inches) 
of the cloth, which they tied around their heads. This went on for a 
while, but when the cloth began to give out, the white men cut strips of 
only a finger’s width, and yet the Skrelings continued to pay as much 
or more. 

Then it happened that a young bull belonging to Karlsefni ran out 
of the forest and bellowed loudly. The Skrelings were frightened at 
this, ran for their boats, and disappeared. 

Some weeks later they returned in great swarms, and there was 
fighting between the Greenlanders and the Indians. Two of Karlsefni’s 
men were killed and four of the Indians, although the latter were 
greatly superior in numbers. The Skrelings found a dead man with 
an axe lying beside him. They picked it up and tried ‘to chop a tree with 
it. All the Indians had to try this iron axe the like of which they had 
never seen before. They themselves had nothing but implements and 
weapons of stone. They thought the iron axe was a wonderful thing. 
But then one of them tried to chop a stone with it, and at that it broke. 
They thought an axe which could not be used on stone was good for 
nothing, and threw it away. 

Karlsefni and his people now understood that, although it was a good 
land, they were likely to be continually attacked and harassed by 
the people who lived there before, says the saga. Therefore they made 
ready to sail away and return to their own country. 

With the story of Thorfinn Karlsefni the saga accounts of expedi- 
tions to Markland and Vinland come to an end, but this does not mean 
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that the Greenlanders ceased to sail on the American coast. On the 
contrary, we have a considerable amount of source material which 
indicates that for several centuries they continued to sail at least to 
Markland (the wooded land, Labrador) for timber. It must be remem- 
bered that the distance from the Eastern settlement in Greenland to 
Markland-Labrador is much shorter than that to Norway. Markland 
was therefore very important to the Greenlanders. It is this importa- 
tion of timber that explains, for instance, how the entire western gable 
of the church at Herjolfsnes could be built of wood in a land where 
almost all buildings were of stone on account of the absence of forests. 

Why was the colonization of Vinland unsuccessful? 

One self-evident reason is the encounter with the Indians. Thorfinn 
Karlsefni’s meeting with them was the first of its kind in European 
history. It is clear that, in order to build and safeguard their colony, 
the Greenlanders would have had to organize a regular military con- 
quest, just as the English and the French had to do in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Even if we could imagine something similar 
on the part of the Norwegians in the eleventh century, such action 
would at least have had to be backed by very much more powerful 
groups than the two little settlements in Greenland. True, Norwegian 
military equipment and technique were at their peak at this time. But 
even if the Norwegian kings had guaranteed support of the new land- 
taking in North America, I am not sure that it would have succeeded. 
We must remember that in all the great expansion of the Norwegian 
realm there had been no actual conquest. Neither the Faroes nor 
Greenland and Iceland had had to be conquered. 

The bow and arrow were the chief weapon of the Norwegians. The 
same was true of the Indians. But right here we find an all-important 
difference. The Indians made their arrows of flint, wood, horn, or bone 
—all domestic materials which they could procure in unlimited quan- 
tities. The Norwegians from Greenland required arrows of iron, and so 
long as they had not developed any iron works in Vinland, they had 
only the iron they had brought with them. In this way they were at a 
disadvantage. The same is true of their other two weapons, the axe and 
the spear. 

And, finally, the Indians were far superior in numbers. “They were 
so many it looked as if one had scattered coal on the water,” says the 
saga, in telling of how the boats returned to the attack. Against this 
horde, which could always be renewed, there were less than two hun- 
dred people-who were not even all capable of bearing arms, and with 
three ships as their only way of retreat. When Karlsefni decided to 
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abandon his whole plan, it was no doubt a sensible decision, although it 
nipped in the bud the first and most remarkable attempt to colonize 
America from civilized Europe. Five centuries were to pass before the 
next attempt. 

The main reason for the failure of the colony is therefore to be sought 
in the general historical conditions. “An infant colony,” says Fiske, “is 
like an army at the end of a long line of communications. It perishes if 
the line is cut.” This was exactly what happened. Greenland was at the 
outermost end of the line of cemmunication with the realm and the 
culture of the old mother country, Norway, and this line gradually, as 
it seems inevitably, disintegrated. It was therefore that Vinland was 
doomed to failure. 

There is also another thing that must be remembered. At the time 
when the first colonizing attempts were made in Vinland, during the 
time of King St. Olaf, the great wave of expansion from Norway to 
the west was about to recede. It had created new conditions of living, 
developed Norwegian seafaring from coastal to deep-sea navigation, 
acquired new lands in the Hebrides, England, Scotland, the Orkneys, 
the Shetland Isles, the Faroes, Iceland, and finally, in 986, Greenland. 
With the settlement of Greenland the crest of the wave had been 


reached. None of the Norwegian settlements had any real need of 
further expansion, least of all Greenland which was so to speak hang- 
ing on the edge of things. Nor were there any special political, relig- 
ious, or economic conditions that would create a reason for new colonies. 


The Line from Leif to John Cabot 


In this general historic condition we must seek the reason why the 
colonization of the American Vinland did not constitute any great or 
lengthy chapter of our history, though a brilliant and glamorous one. 
The greatest significance of these early Norwegian voyages lies in 
another quarter, in the fact that the rediscovery of the North American 
coasts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries built directly on the 
Norwegian Vinland expeditions in the eleventh century. 

The discovery of the North American coast around the year 1000 
was made by a tiny Norwegian pioneer settlement in the outskirts of 
the known world. It would have been unthinkable without the back- 
ground of a great period in Norwegian seafaring. It happened as it 
were in a single breath. It did not lead to any permanent settlement of 
the new lands, Markland and Vinland, and for that reason the Latin 
discovery of Vinland five hundred years later was the first to receive 
historical recognition. 
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Even a generation ago the Norwegian discovery of America was 
generally regarded as an episode, a splendid and dramatic exploit, but 
without any importance in the history of the world. It was interesting, 
to be sure, glamorous and thrilling as a bold but useless adventure, and 
of special significance as a national memory for people of Norwegian 
race. But no line led from this adventure to the real discovery of the 
great continent. | 

This conception is not correct. The investigations of the past ten 
years have changed the picture to such a degree that we need an 
absolutely new presentation of the facts. It will take time for the new 
conception to gain ground, but the researches must go on no matter 
where they lead. 

We now know that Columbus received the impetus for his expedi- 
tions from the Norwegian discoveries. We know that John Cabot’s 
“rediscovery” of Labrador and Newfoundland were directly inspired 
by them. And finally we know that the earliest of the fifteenth century 
exploring voyages westward was started upon Latin initiative but led 
by Norwegian seamen who, twenty years before Columbus, and 
twenty-five years before Cabot, reached the mainland of America, 
guided by living traditions of the voyages to Markland and Vinland. 

The fifteenth century was the first great period of exploration. The 
expeditions went out from the Latin world, Portugal, Spain, and the 
North Italian cities, and their goal was Cathay and India. For hun- 
dreds of years Europe had turned its face eastward, but in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries there was a change in the world picture, 
and the way to the west became the way of the explorations that created 
the modern age. When Portugal initiated the golden period of discov- 
ery under Henry the Navigator, in the 1420s, the geographers of the 
time were busy discussing the western possibilities. Both the direct 
westerly route, which later became that of Spain, and the northwesterly 
route, Which was that of Norway and Iceland, were under discussion 
long before the age of Columbus. 

The northwesterly route, which has become familiar to us under the 
name of the Northwest Passage, was originally conceived as a way to 
India, and here the old Norwegian reports of the distant land in the 
west have played their réle. 

Instead of wasting our time to little avail on investigating whether 
the Latin world was familiar with Adam of Bremen and the sagas, let 
us rather try to find out what were the realities of seafaring and trade. 
First and foremost, let us find out what we can about the relation 
between Greenland and Norway at the time of Eric of Pomerania and 
Christian I. 
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The archaeological researches in Greenland during the past decade 
have completely changed the generally accepted picture of Norwegian 
Greenland as an isolated land. Here again I must emphasize the inade- 
quacy of relying on written sources. The excavations in the churchyard 
at Herjolfsnes have not only given proof that the connection between 
the Eastern settlement in Greenland and Europe was kept up all 
through the fifteenth century— in diametrical opposition to the ac- 
cepted theory—but they have also demonstrated that the Greenland 
community had European standards in the matter of following the 
fashions. 

The unique collection of costumes that have been unearthed here 
show us that the holiday clothes of the Greenlanders were the same as 
those in use in France or Scandinavia. In the graves at Herjolfsnes 
we do not find the scanty skirts of skin that might be worn by poor 
hunters, but the dresses, hose, and hoods that could have been worn by 
European people of means. There is something very vivid, fresh, and 
fascinating in this picture. This is not a crippled community on the 
brink of extinction, but a wide-awake little people in constant touch 
with Europe. There is something proud and heroic in this background 
which throws into relief the tragic end of the settlement and makes it 
seem all the more strange and catastrophic.’ 

Here we meet the full dresses of the late Middle Ages, the long, 
trained gowns which persisted for a couple of centuries. Not till the 
middle of the fourteenth century was the costume somewhat modified 
by the influence of new fashions, and a large group of the closed coats 
found in the Greenland graves show the particular form which was 
worn between 1350 and 1400—the French Cothardie. 

The hose, too, have their story. Most of them are from the fifteenth 
century. But the most remarkable and, from a chronological point of 
view, the most important finds are the famous hoods with a long 
streamer hanging down from the point in the back. With these we come 
down to the latter half of the fifteenth century. They are the head- 
dresses painted by Memling and other Flemish artists between 1475 
and 1500. 

The most revolutionary effect of this new material is that it com- 
pletely changes our conception of Greenland’s connection with Europe. 


1 In the Review for September 1923 Poul Noérlund describes his excavations of the graves at 
Herjolfsnes and the remarkable costumes which had been preserved by the frost in the ground 
and are a older than any costumes in the museums of Europe. In the Review for July 
1931 Fr. C. C. Hansen describes the anatomical studies of the skeletons on which the costumes 
were found, and expounds the theory that the settlers perished from physical deterioration 
brought on by changes in the climate of Greenland combined with malnutrition and intermar- 
riage.—Enrror. 
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We see that intercourse has been kept up as late as to the year 1500 
and that it has meant a great deal to the Greenland community. Nat- 
urally, therefore, we ask by whom and in what manner this connection 
was kept up? 

By an extensive study of the trade and shipping of the period we 
find the most probable reconstruction. A brisk trade with Iceland was 
carried on from Bristol, and at the time when British seafaring men 
and merchants began to sail to Iceland and Greenland, the work of 
collecting and editing the manuscripts relating to the Vinland voyages 
was already under way. In the 1380s Jon Thordarson wrote in the 
Flatey Book the entire story from Bjarni Herjolfson to Thorfinn 
Karlsefni. Not only that, but the stories about lands west of Greenland 
were circulated by word of mouth in western Iceland and in northern 
Norway. 

With this in mind, we can easily understand how it happened that 
ships from Bristol began to search for land far out in the ocean to the 
northwest, and how finally these efforts bore fruit in 1497 when John 
Cabot found new land. 

That all these expeditions were based on living Norwegian knowl- 
edge is proved by another, earlier expedition, which was planned and 
carried out by Portuguese initiative but with Norwegian navigators, 
an expedition which discovered the American continent twenty years 
before Columbus. Although something had been known of this voyage, 
it was not till our day that the decisive documents were found. The 
first presentation of the story was by Sofus Larsen in 1919. Now it is 
quite likely that the original account lies hidden somewhere in Spanish 
or Portuguese archives, and some day it will be brought to light. That 
day will be a great one in the history of Norwegian exploration. 

By piecing together bits of information, we can surmise what hap- 
pened. Portuguese geographers, who were aware that Norwegians and 
Icelanders knew of a land beyond Greenland, suggested to the King 
that he should send out an expedition to find this land. The King sought 
the advice of Christian I, king of Norway and Denmark, and in 1472 
the expedition was ready to start. It was under the command of the 
two Norwegian “admirals” Pining and Pothorst with Jon 'Skolp of 
Nordland as pilot. Most likely they sailed from a port in northern 
Norway to Iceland, thence to Greenland, where they went ashore, and 
then on to Markland-Labrador of the old Norwegian sagas. Maps of 
Labrador from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries state that this 
is the land found by the Norwegian pilot (navigator) Jon Skolp. 
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It is a great and significant chapter of history that is unfolded to us 
by these recent investigations. It means nothing less than that North 
America, which was discovered by the Norwegians in the eleventh cen- 
tury, was rediscovered by Norwegians in the fifteenth century on the 
basis of traditions which had lived on in Iceland and northern Norway 
since the time of the first discovery. 

Then came John Cabot’s discovery of land in North America— 
probably the same region that John Skolp reached, the old Markland. 
John Cabot was born in Genoa and was one of the great merchants of 
his day. Like many others, he was interested in the importation of 
spices from the Kast, but he was the first to turn away from the eastern 
routes. He moved to Bristol in order to try to find the northwesterly 
route via Iceland to the new lands which he thought must be India or 
Cathay. Several of the Bristol shipowners had tried to penetrate west- 
ward along the route Jon Skolp had steered in the 1470s. John Cabot 
was the first to succeed when, in 1497, sailing in a little Iceland trader, 
he reached Newfoundland and Labrador. Cabot, too, acted on the 
Norwegian-Icelandic knowledge about the western voyages. 

Cabot and his sons made several trips to the new lands in the west. 
In 1500 began Corte-Real’s expeditions. An interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of him has recently been made by Delabarre in his 
deciphering of the supposed Indian Writing-Rock of Dighton, Massa- 
chusetts, which was found to contain Miguel Corte-Real’s record of his 
visit there. During the years from 1497 into the early part of the next 
century several expeditions explored and in part gave names to large 
sections of the coast from Labrador down to Massachusetts—in other 
words, exactly those sections which were included in the Norwegian 
discoveries of the eleventh century and which the Norwegian-Portu- 
guese expedition rediscovered in the 1470s. 

It is self-evident that the significance of the Norwegian discoveries 
must now be seen in a new light. The rediscovery of North America 
was no accidental thing, but built on a direct tradition from the 
eleventh century. It will no longer do to say with John Fiske that the 
Norwegian discoveries, though brilliant in themselves, were “quite 
barren of historic importance.” 

What I have said here has reference to North America. Neverthe- 
less it is natural to ask-—as so many have asked—whether these Nor- 
wegian voyages and their revival in the fifteenth century had any 
influence on the plans and explorations of Columbus. Ever since the 
days of Malte Brun (1812) the connection has been traced through a 
source according to which Columbus visited Iceland in 1477. Some 
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scholars have discredited this source and thought that the whole story 
of Columbus’s visit to Iceland was a fable. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt that he made this visit. With what we now know of the British 
sailings from Bristol to Iceland and the curiosity of the Portuguese 
regarding the voyages in the northwestern waters of the Atlantic, 
there is every reason to think that Columbus should deliberately have 
made a trip to Iceland in order to find out what all this amounted to. It 
was only a few years earlier that the Portuguese had returned from the 
Skolp expedition. 

On the other hand, it would be historically wrong to suppose that this 
trip was a leading factor in the plans of Columbus. When we know the 
background of these plans, the ideas prevalent in the Latin world 
regarding the sea routes to India and Cathay, it becomes clear that any 
such attempt to trace cause and effect is a mistake. Columbus and his 
contemporaries had no idea that the continent of America existed, and 
his mental picture of the world had no place for any land in the west 
lving north of 28° latitude. If he had been looking for Vinland and 
Markland, his first voyage to the west must have had quite a different 
outcome. 

Not before the Latin world also began to turn its eyes in the direction 
of North America was the picture of the world filled in. When Magel- 
lan’s expedition came back to Spain in 1522 after being gone for three 
years, people began to realize that there was a vast ocean between 
Mundus Novus and Asia. And then began the three centuries of look- 
ing for the Northwest Passage. In the first round it was the new 
maritime power, England, that prepared the way with Martin Frob- 
isher (1576-78), John Davis (1585-87), Henry Hudson (1607-08), 
and William Baffin (1615). A few years later the first Norwegian 
contribution was made by Jens Munk. There is historic justice in the 
fact that the task was finally completed by a little Norwegian expedi- 
tion—Roald Amundsen and his Gjéa. 

With that the last link was added to the chain leading back to Eirik 
the Red, Leif Ericson, and Thorfinn Karlsefni. 


This lecture was delivered in the Norwegian Geographical Society in Oslv. 

March 4, 1936, and has been translated for the Review with the permission 

of Professor Brégger. The Norwegian version appears simultaneously in 
Norsk Geografisk Tidsskrift. 





H. P. Hanssen of North Slesvig 


By Axe. LINVALD 


NE OF THE great men of the Scandinavian North has 

passed away. For all time the name of H. P. Hanssen will be 

heard when men speak of the greatest national victory the 
Danish people has ever won. This victory was made possible by the 
faith and the sacrifices of unnamed thousands no less than by the deeds 
of many prominent persons. It was the greatness of H. P. Hanssen 
that he knew how to gather all these scattered forces, that he built on 
the foundations of the past but in accordance with modern ideas. 
When, therefore, the revolutionary changes in the great outside world 
created conditions for North Slesvig’s return to Denmark, there was 
historic justice in that his hand should be the one to effect the Reunion. 
The life work of H. P. Hanssen is the history of North Slesvig for 
more than a generation. From the time when, as a young man of 
twenty-six, he dedicated his life to the Danish cause, until death closed 
his eyes, all his thoughts and all his efforts have been devoted to Slesvig 
and Denmark. 

Hans Peter Hanssen was born in 1862 at Norremolle farm in the 
parish of Sottrup in Sundeved.: He belonged by birth to a widely 
ramified family of North Slesvig farmers whose members have time 
and again broken away to seek wider horizons and broader fields of 
labor. Among them were the noted Bishop Jérgen Hanssen of Als and 
the agrarian historian Professor Georg Hanssen, of Gottingen. 
Several became merchants; several left for distant countries. Most of 
them, however, remained at home and made their contribution as 
capable and energetic farmers. 

Loyalty to family and home was at all times a fundamental trait in 
H. P. Hanssen’s character, and set its stamp upon all his work. Firmly 
anchored in a large family of independent farmers, he gathered around 
his leadership a numerous following of relatives and friends. This 
instinctive and unreflecting solidarity with the people whose leader he 
became was from the beginning a great source of strength. In great 
things as in small, he was the incarnation of their best qualities. To see 
H. P. Hanssen in an assemblage of North Slesvig farmers was to 
realize that they had chosen him as their chieftain because he was one 
of themselves. To meet him in his summer home near Aabenraa was to 
feel what strong ties bound him to the soil and to the labor his fore- 
fathers had carried on from time immemorial. This harmony with his 
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H. P. Hanssen 
From a Painting by N. V. Dorph 


background was seen in his strong family feeling, in his love of nature, 
in his sense of humor, and in his respect for historical tradition. It was 
present in his quiet, unwavering conviction that the deep forces in the 
people themselves would finally prevail. It is significant that in his 
book of Memoirs the most vivid and beautiful chapters are those 
dealing with his childhood in field and forest, among relatives and 
neighbors. 
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Very early in life H. P. Hanssen became’aware of the national 
issue. Political discussions were often heard in his home. Some of the 
leading men in the Danish Folk High Schools were frequent guests 
there and had a lasting influence. Almost as a matter of course, the 
home became a center of the national movement. Hans Peter as a boy 
helped his father to gather signatures for petitions to the government 
and handed out ballots before elections. For a time he dreamed of 
following in the footsteps of those members of his family who had 
found places for themselves in far distant countries or in the service of 
scholarship, but he soon relinquished all thought of a mercantile career 
in the Orient or a university education at home. He decided to learn 
farming on his father’s place and from other well-known farmers of 
North Slesvig. 

H. P. Hanssen was only seventeen when he took the first great 
decision that determined the course of his life. Should he, like many 
other young Danes in Slesvig, emigrate in order to avoid the hated 
Prussian military service? If he did, it would mean the end of all his 
hopes of continuing the labor of his family in the national cause. In his 
Memoirs he tells of how he struggled with the problem and how his 
father gave him three days to think it over. He took a long solitary 
walk, and as he passed Dybbdl, fraught with so many memories, his 
mind was made up.-He saw it as his duty to submit to the Prussian 
military service arid take the oath 
to the colors as a means of remain- 
ing among his own people and 
working for them. H. P. Hanssen 

ras not the first or the only one 
who made this choice, but perhaps 
he was the one who thought out 
the consequences most deliber- 
ately and with most steadiness of 
purpose. It was not done in order 
to save the paternal acres, but in 
order to help his countrymen to 
win back their rights. Even at that 
early period he saw clearly that 
the fight for the Danish cause in 
North Slesvig would be a long 
one, and that the distant goal 
could be gained only if emigra- 
tion ceased and the young men 
remained in the country. H. P. Hanssen in 1895 
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H. P. Hanssen’s political views were ripened at an early age. His 
youth was lived in those agitated years when the people of North 
Slesvig had not yet settled down to their long resistance. They still 
believed in the promised plebiscite and in an early return to the mother 
country. Different opinions were threshed out. Family was pitted 
against family, father against sons, brother against brother. All this 
seething discussion helped to clarify H. P. Hanssen’s mind and 
strengthen his convictions. People should remain in the country and 
use their political rights to the utmost. They should develop their abili- 
ties and make every effort to keep the land in Danish hands. The 
question arose of whether Danes elected to the Prussian Diet should 
submit to taking the oath. H. P. Hanssen quickly formulated his 
policy. They should take their seats and swear the oath in order to be 
able to speak in behalf of their constituents and declare that the Danes 
in Slesvig had been torn away from their mother country only by the 
right of the stronger. At the same time they should do everything in 
their power to right the wrongs of their people and promote their 
material welfare. | 

He traveled extensively in order to familiarize himself with condi- 
tions also in central Slesvig. He soon came to the conclusion that this 
region was in fact Germanized, and that the ties with Danish North 
Slesvig were broken beyond repair. As he realized the uselessness of 
looking for cooperation from the south, he turned more eagerly toward 
the north, to the kingdom of Denmark. There he found his best 
friends among the leaders of the Folk High Schools and in the rapidly 
growing Liberal party. He wrote in the Danish provincial newspapers. 
Wherever he went, north or south of the border, in Slesvig or Den- 
mark, or in Norway and the other Scandinavian countries, he won 
friends for himself and sympathy for his cause. Quietly and almost 
imperceptibly he created a large circle of devoted followers who were 
bound together in friendship and loyalty but without party affiliations. 
Some of these later became leaders in North Slesvig. 

While carrying on this work, H. P. Hanssen had long since taken 
his other great decision. He gave up the farm of his fathers and chose 
the uncertain career of a North Slesvig politician. As a means to this 
end;.he studied journalism. Rarely has any politician planned his life 
work with more conscious purpose. Through much reading in his spare 
time he had already accumulated a good store of knowledge. Frequent 
sojourns at Askov Folk High School north of the border had formed 
his mind. In Leipzig and Berlin he studied the conditions and methods 
by which other racial minorities in Europe were carrying on their 
national movements. While there, he was deeply impressed with the 
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strength of the new Germany, but he also saw clearly the forces that 
were already undermining it. In the spring of 1887 he went to Copen- 
hagen in order to study systematically the intricate history of Slesvig. 
There he learned to know the men in the Danish capital who were 
interested in the North Slesvig cause, among them the historian A. D. 
Jorgensen, whose personality and views impressed him profoundly, 
and a group of university men, H. V. Clausen, Johan Ottosen, Aage 
Friis, Mackeprang, and others, together with whom he planned works 
of lasting significance. In Copenhagen he also initiated a connection 
with Conservative circles which, though sometimes a little cool, was 
never quite broken off. 

In 1888 H. P. Hanssen’s study years were over. In April of that 
year he returned to North Slesvig, married, and settled down to build 
his home, first at S6nderborg and, from 1893, at Aabenraa where he 
bought the newspaper Heimdal. No biography of H. P. Hanssen 
would be adequate without a tribute to his wife. She was Helene 
Iversen, the daughter of a 
farmer from Ullerup. For 
nearly half a century, until 
her death a few months be- 
fore his, she was his never- 
failing helpmeet. ‘She did 
not appear in public affairs, 
but within their home it was 
she who heartened and sus- 
tained him. Her nature was 
built on large and simple 
lines; she was genuine and 
whole in all her relations, to 
her husband, to friends— 
and to enemies. 

Throughout his long 
career, H. P. Hanssen was 
an editor and an agitator, an 
organizer and a parliamen- 
tarian, a politician and in 
the broadest sense an edu- 
ator. Sometimes one of 
these functions was in the 
ascendant, sometimes an- 
other, but they rarely con- 


flicted. He seemed capable Fru Helene Hanssen 
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of accomplishing an unbelievable amount of work. The newspaper 
articles that have come from his hand are innumerable. True, he 
never developed Heimdal into the leading Danish organ of North 
Slesvig; that position was taken by Flensborg Avis. A newspaper 
demands a man’s full time, and that he could not give, but nevertheless 
it was in the columns of his paper that the vital problems of his people 
were most thoroughly threshed out. As an agitator and popular orator, 
he could play on many strings. In spite of the solidity of his knowledge 
and the sobriety of his views, he knew how to reach the masses. He 
could voice their indignation, kindle their thought, and lift them up 
above the commonplace, making them feel that they had a part in the 
great fight for modern ideas. As a pupil of the Danish Folk High 
Schools, he had acquired their characteristic form of eloquence which, 
beginning with the little things of everyday life, swings upward and 
ends in a poetic flight. 

All his life H. P. Hanssen was the great organizer. As soon as it 
became clear to him that his countrymen must expect a long time of 
waiting, he brought all forces to bear on perfecting the frame of a 
well-directed national movement. It was due to him more than to 
anyone else that, in the course of years, the Danes in North Slesvig 
built up an organization, political, cultural, and economic, which made 
them a State within the State. He possessed in a remarkable degree 
the ability to set tasks and find men who would carry them out. But he 
not only pressed men into service, he also bound them to him by ties of 
friendship, and while he led them he trained them in strength and 
self-reliance. In the fourth volume of his Memoirs, H. P. Hanssen has 
given a survey of the movement which he calls “Our National De- 
fense,” as it existed in 1914. Actually it tells the story of his own 
organizing work. In 1888 he created the Voters’ League, and in two 
months it had four hundred and forty deputies all through North 
Slesvig. Another link was the School Association established in 1892, 
largely through his efforts. He provided peripatetic school teachers, 
established continuation schools, and wrote constitutions for innumer- 
able local societies. 

When the teaching of Danish in the public schools of North Slesvig 
was forbidden, in 1888, ten thousand signatures were gathered on a 
petition against the decree. The right of public assembly was a matter 
in which he had many tussles with local police authorities. In such cases 
it was always H. P. Hanssen who counselled resistance. He never tried 
to avoid a lawsuit. Sometimes he would lose the case in the lower court. 
but then he-appealed. When one case, in 1894, finally reached the 
Supreme Court in Berlin, he personally appeared to plead the cause, 
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and won. He be- 

“ame the trusted 

advisor and rep- 

resentative of 

his people. In all 

their collisions 

with theGerman 

authorities, they 

looked to him for 

help. In order 

that his country- 

men should get 

all the benefits 

from German 

social legislation 

to which they 

were entitled, he H. P. Hanssen’s Home in Aabenraa 
created a North 

Slesvig labor secretariat, which gave advice without compensation in 
all questions of social security. 

He soon grasped the fact that the decisive trial of strength would 
come in the fight for the ownership of the land. To prevent the Ger- 
mans from buying up the farms, the North Slesvig Loan Society was 
founded. When the Germans tried to use the Loan Society in Kiel for 
political purposes by preventing Danish sympathizers from obtaining 
loans, H. P. Hanssen stole a march on them. He and his friends mus- 
tered a great number of Danish members for the annual meeting and 
elected four Danes to the board of inspectors of the society. Not the 
least important of his achievements is the building of numerous assem- 
bly halls round about in North Slesvig, which became centers of 
national activities. 

The results of all this organizing work soon became evident in the 
elections for the Prussian Diet 
and the German Reichstag. 

Times without number H. P. 

Hanssen was the target for exas- 

perated attacks in the German 

press and from German officials. 

In the early days of the Voters’ 

League his house was searched, 

but nothing was found on which 

The Country Home Near Aabenraa an accusation could be based. As 
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editor he was always being sued for something or other, and these suits 
cost him a great deal of money. In the first ten years of its existence 
Heimdal was involved in thirty-eight lawsuits, fourteen in the first 
year alone. Most serious was a suit for treason brought against him in 
1895 because of a lecture at Mégelténder in which he had said that 
Reunion with Denmark was the ultimate goal of the movement. Dur- 
ing an examination lasting four days, he held his own and could not be 
tricked into any incriminating admission. Later he used the failure of 
the authorities on this occasion as proof that his conduct could bear the 
most searching scrutiny by the court. Many times he was arrested, 
and sometimes he was sentenced to pay: fines, generally for libel or 
“disorderly conduct.” His longest imprisonment was in 1906 when he 
had to spend three months in Neumiinster jail for saying that a 
certain Landrath Becherer had bought and paid for perjured wit- 
nesses. A testimonial signed by three thousand men and women of all 
political parties and opinions, accompanied by a gift of money for a 
recreation Journey, was the answer of his friends and admirers to this 
act of tyranny. 

In June 1914—at the very time when the Germans were celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the success of their arms in 1864—the Danes 
of North Slesvig gathered at Haderslev for their last annual meeting 
under German rule. Then it was H. P. Hanssen who spoke words 
that, in the light of later events, seem a prophetic warning. He faced 
south as he quoted the famous lines written by the poet Hostrup fifty 
years earlier, reminding the Germans that in spite of their temporary 
success they were “fighting against a thousand years, and in that fight 
had surely lost.” 

In 1896 H. P. Hanssen was elected to the Prussian Diet. He soon 
made himself heard. His resourcefulness was put to a severe test in the 
great debate in January 1899 on the mass deportations of Danish 
citizens from Slesvig under the brutal Koller policy. When he rose to 
speak, the representative of the Government brought up against him 
the old accusation of treason. In spite of this, and in spite of the pro- 
nounced coolness of the assembly, he held his own with dignity but 
without defiance, as he protested against the régime of force, and 
asserted that the overwhelming majority of his constituents wished to 
be reunited with Denmark and to guard their Danish nationality. 

In 1906 H. P. Hanssen was elected to the German Reichstag, where 
he remained till 1919. As the only Danish representative, he was on a 
lonely and an exposed post. Being without power, he had to use influ- 
ence. His Memoirs show that he was often able to enlist the sympathy 
and aid of prominent German politicians. He had a gift for win- 
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ning people and finding the points of contact where their interests 
coincided with his own. He had also a sure instinct for the possible, and 
did not set his goals further ahead than he could reach. He used to say 
that politics was “the art of attaining the possible,” and upon this 
maxim he acted. His countrymen did not always understand him, and 
sometimes accused him of having deserted the principles of the fathers, 
While he was staking his all on the fight against Germany, he often had 
to be on the defensive at home. But he never allowed himself to be 
turned from his course, and the positive results he attained justified 
his methods. 

A problem in North Slesvig was the presence of the “optants,” the 
people who had made use of their option to remain Danish citizens in 
hope of the promised plebiscite which was to restore them to Denmark. 
As aliens they were liable to be deported on the slightest pretext. 
H. P. Hanssen had, as early as 1890, urged that these people should 
become German citizens, and while it was impossible to solve the prob- 
lem as a whole, he at least saved many individuals from ruin. 

After the collapse of the hated Koller régime in North Slesvig, and 
after certain political changes in Denmark had brought the Govern- 
ment of the mother country into better harmony with his views, he felt 
that the way was opened for further advance. The Danish Govern- 
ment, after conferences with H. P. Hanssen, sent the historian Aage 
Friis to Germany as its special representative, and he succeeded in 
convincing the German Government of Denmark’s unconditional will 
to neutrality. This paved the way for the North Slesvig representatives 
to work for a change of policy toward Slesvig. A new problem had 
arisen as the children of the “optants” grew up and were aliens in the 
country of their birth. By the convention of January 1907 their status 
was changed and they were made German citizens, The history of this 
treaty has never been written, but there is no doubt that it was H. P. 
Hanssen whose policy won the victory. 

His second great achievement as a parliamentarian was in the 
Reichstag of 1907-8 when the proposed law of the realm containing a 
paragraph forbidding the use of any language except German in 
public assemblies was up for consideration. Again it was due to him 
that this language prohibition was at least staved off for twenty years 
and then passed in modified form. 

The World War brought H. P. Hanssen new trials and difficulties, 
but it was also destined to crown his life work. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the war, he was arrested in his 
home in Aabenraa, but was released the next day so that he could 
attend the opening session of the Reichstag. Immediately he brought 
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every influence to bear on the highest government officials in Berlin in 
order to release those of his countrymen who, like himself, had been 
arrested by the military authorities as a “preventive” measure. Gradu- 
ally he succeeded in having them all set at liberty. Faithfully aided and 
abetted by friendly German colleagues in the Reichstag—chiefly mem- 
bers of the Liberal and Social-Democratic parties—he carried on 
through all the years of the war an unremitting fight against the 
régime of force in North Slesvig. He fought against the censor who 
stopped the publication of the Danish-language press and continued 
to harass it after publication had been permitted again; against the 
brutal treatment of Danish soldiers in the German armies, who were 
refused leave of absence and forbidden to speak Danish among them- 
selves; and against the persecution of homeless people who were evicted 
as non-citizens without having any other place to go. With particular 
satisfaction he notes in regard to the homeless: “I have at least the 
happiness of knowing that my protest has saved the lives of several 
human beings.” 

On the great events that made history in those years H. P. Hanssen 
could have no influence, but from his vantage post in Berlin he fol- 
lowed them as a keen observer. When all the facts are known, it will 
doubtless be seen that he had a share in preserving Germany’s faith in 
Denmark’s impartial neutrality through all the changes of the war. He 
was prepared for any eventuality, but he always hoped that, in the 
great casting up of accounts after the war, the Danes of North Slesvig 
would attain the fulfillment of their national aspirations. 

The history of the Reunion cannot be told here. In the tumultuous 
autumn days of 1918 H. P. Hanssen touched the high point in his 
career. First on October 23 when, in the German Reichstag, he pleaded 
the cause of the Danes in North 'Slesvig. In a powerful speech which 
sustained the solemnity of the hour, while it avoided wounding German 
feelings, he urged that article 5 of the Treaty of Prague should be 
carried out and the people of North Slesvig be allowed to return to 
Denmark after a plebiscite and on the basis of the self-determination 
of nations. The other great moment was when, on November 17, he 
spoke to an assembly of many thousands of his countrymen gathered 
in the square outside of Folkehjem in Aabenraa, voiced their feelings, 
and ended with the words of Bjérnson: 

“All our fathers here have striven 
And our mothers wept, 


Hath the Lord His guidance given, 
So our right we kept.” 
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There were differences of opinion which cannot be explained here. 
Suffice it to say, that it was H. P. Hanssen’s principle which prevailed, 
and that an ever-increasing proportion of the Danish people now 
acknowledge that he was right. From the first his policies had been 
determined by the conviction that only the population of the first zone 
—corresponding almost exactly to the part that actually did return 
to Denmark—was sufficiently Danish in race and sentiment to make a 
reunion morally justifiable. He had the deepest sympathy with his 
countrymen south of the line, but he knew the trend of national feeling 
in Flensborg and central Slesvig since 1864 too well to have faith in 
any sudden change. He was afraid that if this region were to show a 
majority or even a very large minority for Denmark, it would be 
because people voted with a view to economic advantage or for other 
reasons that had nothing to do with national sentiment. When Flens- 
borg and central Slesvig were included in the plebiscite as the second 
zone, and a violent agitation for them was staged in Denmark, he was 
in a difficult position. Nevertheless he gave loyal support to the Danes 
in the second zone. Whether his fear that many Germans would vote 
for Denmark for selfish reasons was justified will perhaps never be 
known. But it was, of course, this fear that actuated him and his sup- 
porters in their attitude toward the campaign to have Flensborg and 
Dannevirke go Danish, as well as in all the arrangements for the 
division of Slesvig into voting zones. 

Another episode on which opinions were divided was his acceptance 
of a portfolio in the Radical Zahle cabinet as temporary Minister for 
South Jutland Affairs, and some of his old friends in the Liberal Party 
cooled toward him because of it. 


H. P. Hanssen all his life stood in the forefront of the battle. In 
that he shared the fate of other great politicians and statesmen, but 
perhaps few have to the same extent been targets for the attacks of 
adversaries and the criticism of fellow-workers. Nevertheless, he would 
probably have been the first to say that he was a happy man. Happy 
because he never doubted the justice of the cause to which he had dedi- 
cated his life, happy in that he lived to lead it to victory, but most 
of all happy in that he possessed in his own soul a living wellspring 
that kept him from hardening in bitterness and kept alive his feeling 
for human joys and the beauty of life. 

The name of H. P. Hanssen will always be a radiant one in the 
history of Denmark. 





The Main Entrance of Valdemarsudde 


The Home of An Artist Prince 


By Gurut HerrzMan-Ericson 


N SOUTHERN Djurgarden, on a point of land jutting out into 

the waterway, lies Valdemarsudde, the beautiful home and art 

gallery of Prince Eugen, brother of the King. It is easy to see how 
this spot, where shady oak groves alternate with rhythmic hills, and 
where there is a wide sweep of sea and sky, should have attracted the 
Painter Prince, for it is just this type of landscape that seems most 
intimately bound up with his temperament as an artist and has most 
frequently tempted his brush. 

The house was built after the design of the architect, Ferdinand 
Boberg, and decorated by the artist colleagues of the Prince, but it is 
the owner himself who has set the stamp of his taste upon it. There 
is nothing of the stiff magnificence or the impersonal accumulation of 
art objects which one associates with palaces. On the contrary, the 
rooms are singularly livable, adapted as they are to the master of the 
house who demands, not only beauty, but comfort and peace to do his 
work. 'The park outside, where the native plants have been carefully 
preserved, is in harmony with the house. 
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There could be no better time to visit Valdemarsudde than on a clear 
autumn day, when oaks, maples, and chestnuts are glowing in colors 
that range from bronze to blood red, and the grassy slopes are covered 
with sun-drenched leaves which the gardener’s rake has not disturbed. 
The large structure, with its simple lines and its massiveness reminis- 
cent of old Swedish manors, seems to rise from the rocky ground as if 
it were a part of the landscape. Broad stone steps lead up to a terrace 
flanked by two huge granite eagles by Milles, and from the terrace to 
the main entrance, which lies in shadow. The birches are like burnished 
gold, but the oaks have lost so much of their leafage that one may 
discern their great gnarled trunks and fantastically twisted branches, 
which seem to have an almost primeval wildness. Through the tracery 
of twigs and yellowed leaves we can look across the water westward to 
Kastellholmen and Skeppsholmen and, farther north, to the heart of 
Stockholm, where church spires rise like mastheads over the buildings. 

If we walk around to the side of the house which turns south to the 
broad inlet of Saltsj6n, we are thrilled by an unforgettable sight. On 
the stone steps leading up to the door, caressed by the sea winds, stands 
a colossal reproduction of the Nike of Samothrace, the winged goddess 
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In the Flower Room with Hasselberg’s The Frog Between the Windows 


of Victory who, though headless, breathes the very intoxication of 
victory in every line of her figure. Behind her, the image is repeated by 
her black shadow cast on the sunlit wall. Sharply contrasted with her 
joyous exaltation, is the nearby figure of Rodin’s The Thinker, 
pondering insoluble riddles. 

T'wo terraces descend from the steps down to the water’s edge. Here 
in the immediate proximity of the building, architect and gardeners 
have created a conventional milieu which leads us by gradual transition 
to the natural park. There the turf gives place to moss-covered, rocky 
ground, and the trees and shrubs grow untouched by the pruning 
shears. This part of Valdemarsudde is dominated by a huge windmill 
which bears the date 1785. The waterway below is the entrance gate to 
Stockholm, and we can see the white boats slipping in and out, trailing 
their plumes of smoke, while great swarms of gulls follow them with 
sunlight gleaming on white wings. Across the water we see Sdédra 
Bergen. 

The same magnificent view out over the water is visible from the 
house, especially from the flower room with its four large windows. 
Among flowering plants in vivid colors gleams the white marble of Per 
Hasselberg’s The Frog, a figure full of the shy, awkward grace of 
young girlhood. Over an old Belgian sofa hangs one of Prince Kugen’s 
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The Salon Where Josephson’s Water Sprite Dominates 


own paintings, a landscape with the sunlight breaking through grey 
clouds. In this room, with its light colors and its flood of sunlight, the 
Prince likes to sit, and one suspects that he does so when he is in a happy 
frame of mind. If he is attacked by the grey-weather thoughts which 
presumably not even a prince can always escape, there is the library with 
its dimmer light and deeper color scale, a room for quiet meditation. 

In the Prince’s writing room one wall is dominated by Richard 
Bergh’s famous portrait group, The Directors of Konstnarsfor- 
bundet, picturing some of the greatest artists in Sweden at the turn 
of the century. The writing table is the only spot in the house that seems 
overloaded, for every inch of space is filled by family photographs. We 
notice the lovely face of Queen Astrid; Crown Princess Martha, said 
to be the Prince’s favorite niece; and Princess Ingrid in bridal dress. 
The salon is a light and attractive room furnished chiefly in French 
baroque. The room is dominated by Ernst Josephson’s large canvas 
The Water Sprite, the light melodic color of which harmonizes with 
the room. Our attention is also caught by a full length portrait of the 
Prince’s mother, Queen Sofia, painted by Zorn, and by a portrait of 


his father, King Oscar II, in coronation robes, painted by Oscar 
Bjorck. 
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In the dining room are two of the best known of Prince Eugen’s 
paintings, The Cloud and The Old Castle, authentic expressions 
of a period which the Prince has now left behind him, because he is an 
artist who has never stiffened in a rut, but has continued to develop. 
The various phases of his work may be seen in the art collection which 
is the greatest treasure of Valdemarsudde. It is housed in a separate 
building. Of the three halls one is devoted to the works of the owner. 
There is a copy of the monumental painting for Ostermalm school—a 
view from Valdemarsudde. There are paintings from Djurgarden by 
sunlight and moonlight, picturesque oaks and blossoming meadows, 
lakes which in their quiet waters mirror the frangible beauty of a 
Sormland summer night, landscapes from 'Tyres6 and Vattern, and 
genre paintings from Kivik in Skane. The sky with its changing cloud 
formations, whether of light vapory mists or heavy with rain, has 
always fascinated Prince Eugen. 

In the other two rooms of the art gallery many of the best modern 
artists are represented. There are paintings by Henrik Sorensen, and 
Olof Sager-Nelson, a stately canvas by Edvard Munch, a colorful 
Lapland symphony by Leander Engstrom, and a self-portrait by Isac 
Griinewald. Among the older artists are Ernst Josephson, Richard 
Bergh, and Bruno Liljefors. 


One place at Valdemarsudde is closed to visitors, and that is the 
Prince’s studio. That is a sacred room which no stranger eyes may 
profane, but, after all, everyone must be allowed to keep something for 
himself, even though he graciously allows the world a glimpse into his 
home. And Prince Eugen’s palace Valdemarsudde is a genuine home 
which is not only a place of beauty, but gives a sense of being really 
lived in. 


The photographs were taken specially for 
this article by Bo Iertzman-Ericson 





Swedish ‘Tapestries 


By Esa GuLLBERG 


OME YEARS AGO a woman came to Stockholm from Orebro, 

and she brought with her pieces of tapestry which had been used 

on dining room chairs for many years. They were in need of 
repair. On a yellow ground there was a pattern of green leaves in a 
wreath which almost entirely covered the backs and seats of the Renais- 
sance chairs. Within the wreaths were primitive figures of animals and 
men, lions and deer, and Adam and Eve under a tree. The corners 
were filled in with flower motifs, roses and tulips extended in length 
or width to fill the space. 

The pieces were unusually beautiful, the colors bright and fresh in 
spite of their antiquity. The weaving was done in the technique called 
Flemish in Sweden. The woman said that the pieces had been handed 
down from generation to generation in her family, and were said to 
have been woven originally for Kalmar Castle by order of Erik XIV. 
“Whether or not the story is true,” she said, “and you know it is not 
uncommon to see such weaving, the pieces are beautiful and for this 
reason I want to preserve them.” 

It is quite true that it is not uncommon to see such work, for this 
weaving technique and the composition of the pattern have continued 
uninterrupted down through the centuries. Among the peasants they 
have been preserved to this very day. They have now been taken up by 
the organized home and school industries. Women who wish to be 
accredited professional weavers must present a piece of high-grade 
Flemish tapestry. Very often the piece presented is some variation of 
the type described. 

Flemish weaving is a high warp process on a so-called Gobelin 
loom, and the technique is practically the same as for the tapestry 
properly called Gobelin. Gobelin weaving as a craft, as it was carried on 
in the great works in France, Belgium, or Italy, was not found in 
Sweden in earlier times, although in the reign of Erik XIV and Queen 
Christina occasional large tapestries were made at court. It was not 
until about 1900, when there was a great impetus in Swedish textile 
manufacture, that larger weavings were undertaken. 

The Society of the Friends of Handicraft, founded in 1874, started 
the oldest of these works. The technique of the peasant weavers was 
taken up, studied and copied from its earliest beginnings, and from this 
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Tapestry in Haut-lisse of Linen and Wool. 
Designed by Carin Wastberg. Friends of 
Handicraft. 1920 


start the tapestry technique 
peculiar to these works 
was evolved. The so-called 
Friends of Handicraft tech- 
nique is a combination of 
interweaving and the use of 
the shuttle, and can also be 
done on a vertical warp ona 
loom with a batten. Weav- 
ings in this technique have 
been exhibited at the great 
world expositions, in 1925 in 
Paris, and recently in Chi- 
‘ago. The technique is quite 
well known to numerous tex- 
tile artists who have tried it 
out. It has been used mostly 
for furniture upholstery, 
cushions, draperies, and sim- 
ilar decorative textiles. The 
method is characterized by 
soft coloring and vague de- 
sign, and lends itself to a 
dappled effect. It is difficult 
to make clearly defined lines 
except in a horizontal direc- 
tion as the yarn is put in. 
However, the genuine pic- 
torial weaving, commonly 
valled Gobelin, has pricked 
the ambition of Swedish tex- 
tile artists. The Friends of 


Handicraft worked a large piece of such tapestry after a cartoon by 
Carl Larsson for the Paris Exposition in 1903. A large tapestry, 
which is now in the National Museum in ‘Stockholm, was made by 
Tyra Grafstroém’s textile studios after a cartoon by Anna Boberg, for 


the Baltic Exposition in 1914. 


During the last twenty years several large pieces of different tech- 
niques have been added. Among those more widely known, is that 
made for the drawing room of the M.S. Kungsholm, after a cartoon 
by Bertil Damm; and another after a cartoon by Ossian Elgstrom, 
Leif Ericson Discovers Vinland. This shows the Norwegians discov- 





SWEDISH 


ering South Labrador. It was 
woven for Count Folke Berna- 
dotte at the studio of the 
Sankta Birgitta School. 

The largest and at the same 
time one of the most artistically 
remarkable tapestries of recent 
years is that done for one of the 
reading rooms in the Stock- 
holm public library, entitled, 
Swedish Sailors in Foreign 
Harbors, designed by Hilding 
Linnquist. Several motifs, indi- 
‘ating various stages of culture 
and civilization, have been suc- 
cessfully combined by the artist 
into a decorative whole. ‘To do 
justice to the composition and 
its many details, the weavers 
were obliged to use an espe- 
cially difficult technique, re- 
quiring very fine yarn, tending 
generally to spoil the purely 
textile effect. However, the 
coloring is extraordinarily 
lovely. Against a shadowed 
ground stronger colors loom, 
paling upward into light yel- 
low tones. 

As already stated, this tapes- 
try was made on fine warp with 
close-set threads, but it may be 
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Tapestry in Haut-lisse of Linen. Designed 
by Maja Andersson. Friends of Handicraft. 
1925 


noted that it is the earlier and more primitive high warp technique 
of the Middle Ages or even earlier, antedating the Gobelin weaving 
works in Paris, which most interests the Swedish textile artists. The 
extraordinary technical skill of Les Gobelins has led to such slavish 
copying of the details of their cartoons and to such constrained submis- 
sion to their effects that even the glossy lights of a cartoon in oils are 
reproduced. Technique carried to such an extreme is of questionable 
value. The cartoon and the weaving often lack inner coherence. The 
effect of a textile, the additional element of beauty which the material 
should lend, is lost. The cartoon itself might even be as good as or 
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Two Swedish Tapestries of the Kind Known as Flemish, Both from the Region 
of Malmoéhus 
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Leif Ericson Discovers Vinland. Gobelin Designed by Ossian Elgstrém. Woven by 
the Sankta Birgitta School. 1930. Owned by Count Folke Bernadotte 


better than the far too costly reproduction. Therefore, thought and 
study are being more and more turned to the older forms of technique. 
The low warp weaving, done horizontally, with its more primitive and 
simple forms is attracting attention at present. The Swedish peasant 
art is even more closely allied with this type. For this technique the 
artist Marta Afzelius has successfully designed pieces with religious 
motifs. One of these, a Crucifixion scene, was exhibited at the recent 
Exposition in Chicago. It was woven with linen thread. Another ver- 
sion of a crude technique in linen was used by Alf Munthe for the 
saga-motif, Three Princesses, exhibited at the Biennale in Venice. 

The late economic depression has retarded developments in this 
field. The smaller number of projects in hand, however, has by force of 
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circumstances and _per- 
haps by what has been 
referred to above—the 
turn of taste to more 
primitive types of textile 
technique—resulted in a 
newer and fresher grasp 
of the problem. 

About 1700 Sweden 
experienced a revival of 
handicraft. It was closely 
related to the other Eu- 
ropean arts, but in Swe- 
den it had its individual 
and unique stamp. It 
seems probable that Swe- 
den’s poverty was one of 
the circumstances mak- 
ing it possible for this 
country to create its own 
art forms in times when 
it was necessary to use 
native materials and tech- 
nique. Let us hope that 
the tribulations of these 
past years will also bear 
fruit in beauty, that the 
materials we most read- 
ily master and a tech- 
nique economically prof- 
itable, combined with 
artistic enthusiasm, will 
bring about a modern re- 
naissance. 


The Crucifixion. Gobelin Woven 
at the Elsa Gullberg Studio after 
Design by Médrta Afzelius. Made 
of Linen in Basse-lisse Technique 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN COPENHAGEN, 
ART GALLERIES 


Nores sy GrorG NyGAarpD 


VII. SUMMER EVENING ON THE BEACH AT SKAGEN, 
BY P. S. KROYER 


Sunshine and the joy of life radiated from the fair figure of Peter Severin 
Kroyer, and yet tragedy cast its dark shadows over his birth and his death. His 
birth was the result of a criminal assault upon his mother as she lay sick and helpless 
in a Norwegian hospital, where he was born in 1851. And he died at Skagen in 1909 
from a disease which had slowly extinguished the sight of his eyes. 

But his artistic life was happy. He was adopted by the zoologist, Professor Henrik 
Nikolaj Kréyer, who was married to his mother’s sister. Already as a boy he dis- 
played such an unusual talent for drawing that his adoptive father had him do the 
scientific illustrations for his zoological works. When he was only nineteen, he was 
given his certificate from the Academy of Art and exhibited the following spring his 
first work, the portrait of an artist comrade. He immediately attracted attention by 
his unique power to give form to his impressions of nature. Some open-air studies 
from the fishing villages of North Sjelland early showed him to be a painter who had 
studied sun and light. 

His trips abroad from 1877 to 1881 were of decisive importance to his development 
as a painter. Passing through Holland and Belgium, he went to Paris, where he 
worked at Bonnat’s studio. Kréyer’s years at the Copenhagen Academy had inculcated 
order and method. Bonnat taught him to see the whole: first proportion then move- 
ment, first form then color; away with the many small tones, away with the many 
small forms; seek value, seek simplicity and solidity! 

From Paris Kréyer went to Spain, where his sojourn was at least as important for 
his artistic development as Bonnat’s instruction. Here he became absorbed in the 
works of Velasquez. The winter of 1878-79 he spent in Italy and returned home with 
his Field Workers in the Abruzzi and Italian Hatmakers, a masterpiece which marks 
the introduction of naturalism into Danish painting. 

A series of large, some of them monumental, works followed: in 1886 Music in the 
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Studio, a masterpiece, excellent in composition, with a number of brilliantly conceived 
portraits in artificial light; in 1888 T’he Committee for the French Art Exhibition, 
also a splendidly composed group of portraits in which daylight and artificial light 
create a peculiar effect of chiaroscuro; in 1895 he painted his great picture The 
Members of the Exchange. He also produced a large number of lively portraits 
including one of Georg Brandes and one of Sophus Schandorph. The many open air 
pictures from Skagen form a group in themselves. Among them is the romantic and 
sympathetic Summer Evening with the fishermen resting on the beach. 

Kroyer was happy in the circle of artists at Skagen. He was the gay. center there, 
a prince of art, beloved of his friends for his candid nature, his uprightness, and his 
gift for making life festive. 





Sunshine in the Blind Woman’s Room, by Anna Ancher 





VIII. SUNSHINE IN THE BLIND WOMAN’S ROOM, BY ANNA ANCHER 


AnNA ANCHER was born at Skagen where her father, Erik Bréndum owned the 
hotel which was the meeting place of the artist colony there. She was born on August 
18, 1859, a day when the hotel was turned upside down because Denmark’s famous 
fairy tale writer H. C. Anderson had just come for a visit. The life of the little hotel 
girl was also something of a fairy tale. 

She early showed an interest in drawing and painting. The many artists who came 
to her parents’ home made her ambitious to try, and when they encouraged her she 
was allowed to go to Copenhagen to study drawing with the painter Vilhelm Kyhn. 
At the same time she studied from nature on her own accord. Her first picture, Stine 
Counts her Money (1878), shows remarkable independence for an eighteen-year-old 
girl. In August 1880 she married Michael Ancher, and the marriage turned out to be 
an unusually happy one. In 1883, the day after her own twenty-fourth birthday, her 
daughter Helga, now an able artist, was born. 

Anna Ancher’s art reflects in the most beautiful way her own charming personality. 
To quote her friend Dr. Karl Madsen: “Her sensitive womanly soul had compassion 
for the blind and the distressed to whom religion gave comfort. She did not herself 
escape sorrow. But the despondent hours were always chased away as quickly as light 
clouds on a summer sky by her inborn, happy, unquenchable optimism. She recovered 
her own happiness by observing and reproducing all the peculiarities among the poor 
with whom she was intimately familiar.” 

On April 15, 1935, she passed peacefully away. 


IX. HAULING NETS AT SKAGEN, BY MICHAEL ANCHER 


MicuaeEt ANCHER came of an old Bornholm family. He was born in 1849 on a 
farm which his father owned there. He was twenty-two before he started to study 
painting at the Academy of Art in Copenhagen. In 1874 he began to exhibit. His 
summer study trips led him in 1875 to Skagen and this visit was decisive for his 
life both as man and artist. 

After his marriage to Anna Bréndum he settled down at Skagen. From his studio 
came many pictures portraying the life of the fisher folk. Will She Clear the Point? 
(1880) and The Life Boat is Guided Through the Rocks (1883) began the series of 
those realistic genre pictures in which we follow the fishermen, now on their dangerous 
trips to sea and now in their hours of rest and relaxation on land. Like his wife, he 
often chose as models droll or eccentric types. He painted them as single figures 
emphasizing their human characteristics, such as Happy Sailor or Old Man Laughing. 
His companionship with friends and comrades also supplied him with excellent sub- 
jects for large well composed canvases such as The Christening, A Hunting Party, 
and others. And we have, too, a number of good portraits from his hand. 

His bold originality and human sympathy go hand in hand with artistic veracity 
and sincerity. He received in the course of time much recognition, sometimes in the 
form of traveling fellowships, but his visits abroad did not influence his art. He 
remained true to Skagen all his life. When we think of the group of painters at 
Skagen, we think first and foremost of Michael Ancher. 

He died at the height of his artistic power after a short illness in 1927. 
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The Mind Reader of Tivoli 


By ViL.HELM MosBErG 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


HE THRONG of visitors is in- 
creasing here every evening. It’s 
spring, to be sure, and people re- 
call where Tivoli is. When anyone feels 
the need of a little outlet for his youthful 
urge of frivolity, he goes to Tivoli. Peo- 
ple dance, break china, throw darts, ride 
on the merry-go-round, go to the dwarfs’ 
theater, listen to the concerts of the har- 
monica king. There are certainly many 
amusements to pick from—Tivoli has 
combined theater, variety show, circus, 
concert hall, and country fair into a sort 
of unity. The public may choose between 
the various parts of the unity. 

And now and then one of the Tivoli 
visitors chooses me. I am not one of the 
chief attractions of the resort. I am a 
mind reader and character interpreter; I 
represent the psychic phase of Tivoli, so 
to speak. My studio lies somewhat in 
shadow, between the big scenic railway 
and the huge merry-go-round. In front of 
it stands a sign: 


Ursan Brvuze.ui 
MIND READING AND CHARACTER 
INTERPRETATION 


Originally my name was Brusén, but 
when I came to Tivoli I considered it nec- 
essary to give the name a more interna- 
tional turn. To win the confidence of the 
Swedish public my name had to convey a 
not too Swedish implication. Bruzelli— 
that gave the air of distant countries and 
foreign reputation which I required. And 
in addition I began to use a Christian 
name I had never had before. Kalle Bru- 
sén became Urban Bruzelli. I was a mind 
reader and character interpreter. 

So now I have been reading minds and 
interpreting characters for some thirty 


years. When a man has started on a cer- 
tain line, it is truly difficult to get away 
from it; after a while he gets rooted in it. 
Otherwise I might just as well have been 
a clerk or a policeman or a waiter. But as 
it is, I have become a mind reader and 
have kept on with it as a matter of habit. 
A friend of mine, who is a newspaper man, 
gives himself the title of perennial psy- 
chologist—for my part I am a perennial 
mind reader. 

Of course, too, from the beginning I 
had a certain aptitude for the profession. 
In my youth, when I was playing parlor 
games with other young people and we 
made experiments in thought transfer- 
ence, it came out that I had certain quali- 
ties which the others lacked. I was sensi- 
tive, I was “magnetic,” as they call it. If 
all the people in a room concentrated 
their thoughts on a certain object there, 
while I was outside, I could come in and 
go blindfold straight to the object. The 
thoughts of the others forced me toward 
it. So I naturally have a certain faculty 
for this work. Moreover, it is not as dif_fi- 
cult as people imagine. I’ve had some 
theoretic training besides ; that one has to 
get. I’ve read a whole lot of psychic books, 
so that I know their terminology. I know 
about the processes of personal magne- 
tism, which conveys thoughts between 
various individuals by the same laws that 
govern electricity. 

But beyond that the only important 
thing is practical experience. In many 
years of activity as mind reader and 
character interpreter one gets to know a 
whole lot about people. To see into their 
souls is not so essential; even if I pos- 
sessed such a supernatural power, I 
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should hardly have occasion to use it. I 
have the physical side to go by. I have 
people’s appearance and clothes and ex- 
pression and behavior. I observe and take 
account of them, one thing with another. 
There are perhaps fifty per cent of mis- 
takes, but in fifty per cent of the cases I 
am right. And that is sufficient to sustain 
my reputation. 

What more can one ask for a krona? A 
krona is my price, and for such a small 
outlay one can hardly be over-particular. 
And in the cases of mind reading where I 
have obviously been wrong I announce 
that I am willing to forego my fee. I 
merely say to the lady (or gentleman, 
whichever it may be): “We have the 
same polarity, you and I. Therefore we 
are unable to make the right contact. You 
know how it is with electricity. So I can’t 
read your thoughts, because we have the 
same polarity. Accordingly the consulta- 
tion will cost you nothing.” That’s what 
I tell them, but it’s only in exceptional 
cases that I fail to get my krona. The 
visitor feels himself morally obliged to 
pay my fee. It’s a good thing that people 
still recognize their moral duties. 

As to character interpretation, I am 
never forced to admit that I have made 
a mistake. If the consultant protests, I 
simply answer that no one can judge of 
his own character. But ordinarily no one 
does protest. I take pains to satisfy my 
clients. I have the elementary rule: my 
interpretation must be flattering. It 
mustn’t be crude and unmitigated soft 
sawder. It should be dropped into their 
ears gently and cautiously and impercep- 
tibly. Then the recipients will believe it. 
And when they pay me my fee they will 
think they have got full value for their 
money. 

A man, therefore, must above all be 
told that he has a virile nature, and a 
woman must be convinced that she has a 
truly feminine disposition. Beyond that 
one must put in certain variations. In 
thirty years of practice as a character 
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interpreter one learns how to improvise. 

But it is quite a strange thing that | 
should have chosen this unusual profes- 
sion. I once had a good fixed position in 
one of our government offices. I was an 
exemplary public servant with a way of 
life that was far from any suggestion of 
charlatanry. I was married, I was in all 
respects a model citizen and member of 
the community. I was deeply and irrev- 
ocably devoted to my wife—and there- 
from was engendered the seed of my 
tragedy. My wife is the indirect cause of 
my becoming Urban Bruzelli, the mind 
reader of Tivoli. 

People may chance to fall in love with 
each other simultaneously, and that is 
well and good. But it may also be that 
their love does not break off simultane- 
ously, and that is not well and good. It is 
simply the grimmest of tragedies. This 
was the tragedy that overtook me some 
thirty years ago. 

My wife ceased to love me, while my 
feeling for her was still as ardent and 
vital as ever. She had met another man 
and given him all she had previously be- 
stowed on me. She was unfaithful to me 
secretly for a year; after that she was 
unfaithful openly. I loved her so that I 
submitted. to the humiliation of sharing 
her body with the other man. But I was 
in torment and betook myself to alcohol 
for relief. After I had come home drunk 
several times, my wife was able to get a 
divorce on the ground that I was an 
inebriate. She went to the other man, and 
I was alone. 

For a long time I planned to kill the 
thief who had taken her from me. I knew 
him; we had met in society, where he 
treated me with a good-humored conde- 
scension that was more bitter than death. 
I meant to annihilate him from the world 
of the living. I never did so. I am wont to 
justify myself to my own conscience with 
the explanation that I failed because my 
rival took my wife with him and lived 
abroad for a while. I was alone and de- 
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serted—nothing in life seemed worth liv- 
ing for any more. I was no longer the 
model official with an assured income and 
an unexceptionable circle of friends. I 
drank; I lost my position; I lost my 
friends, my social prestige, my home. So 
at last I came to Tivoli, and here I have 
been for thirty years, reading minds and 
interpreting characters. 

I became Urban Bruzelli. And, as I 
said before, this course of life is by no 
means as difficult as one might suppose. 
In reality I merely go through a formal 
process when I read people’s thoughts. 
With most human beings there are 
scarcely any thoughts to read. For ordi- 
nary purposes we mortals have little need 
to think, as some famous authority— 
Schopenhauer, I believe—has said. And 
ordinarily I read people’s thoughts with 
sufficient thoroughness to get a krona for 
my pains. On that I live, for a man must 
earn his bread somehow or other. So there 
is no special mystery connected with my 


peculiar profession. The whole thing is 
really quite simple. 
* * # 


More and more people are coming to 
Tivoli every evening, as the spring ad- 
vances. The buds on the trees of the park 
seem actually to foam up, they expand so 
suddenly, and there is a sort of dizziness 
in the air. It is now especially the young 
folk who come out to Tivoli—their elders 
do not come till further on toward sum- 
mer. Youth holds almost exclusively to 
the dancing floor and the merry-go-round. 
I, who represent the psychic department, 
am left to one side. It is only as people 
get older that the majority begin to take 
any interest in their souls. 

This evening I have had only two or 
three customers. That is no return for a 
day’s business. There will hardly be any- 
thing left when I have had my usual grog 
and pickled pork nearby here. This trade 
is uncertain. 

But here comes a young couple. The 
girl reads my sign eagerly; she turns and 


speaks to the young man beside her. Then 
they both come in. 

The girl has glowing red cheeks; her 
coloring is a delicate pink. The young man 
is a trifle embarrassed, as though he were 
ashamed of the affair. 

“What's it cost to have your character 
interpreted?” 

“A krona. Will you sit down?” 

“It’s the young lady here. . 

This case is very simple and offers me 
no difficulties. I have a clear opportunity 
to record a triumph. A young couple pre- 
occupied with their love for each other. 
The young girl asks to know what her 
character is with the wish of being re- 
vealed to the man she loves. Such a case 


” 


is a pleasure for an experienced character 
interpreter to deal with. 

Accordingly I take the young girl’s 
hand and hold it a few moments. She 
may now hear what secrets are lying hid 
in her soul: 

She is of a diffident and retiring nature. 
She is not prone to giving confidences, 
nor does she open her soul to every chance 
acquaintance. But she has the power to 
feel; she is gifted with deep, warm, and 
sincere emotions. Womanliness is the 
dominant quality in her temperament 
(that is something which must never be 
forgotten), and it follows therefore that 
she is born to make a man happy. She 
needs an object for her abounding ten- 
derness, and the masculine object of this 
will be a truly enviable person. 

Here I have to give a glance toward 
the young man, but he is looking away in 
greater embarrassment than ever. The 
radiance in the young girl’s eyes grows 
deeper. 

“You are also extremely constant,” I 
add. “‘Any sort of fickleness is foreign to 
you. But, on the other hand, you are very 
exacting. You will make great demands 
on the man to whom you give your faith. 
You expect as much as you give. The ob- 
ject of your affection should keep this in 
mind.” 
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The girl becomes increasingly serious. 
The young man now whispers something 
to her. Then he asks what the whole 
seance costs, I repeat my figure, and they 
are gone. In my hand I hold a two-krona 
note—oh, of course I got two kronor 
instead of one. A young pair, absorbed in 
their love, are the most ideal customers 
an old mind reader can have. 

Yonder comes a new pair, an older 
couple. It is assuredly the man, not the 
woman, who is proposing a visit to me. 
When they come in, I see at once that they 
don’t belong to the class which asks be- 
forehand what the consultation will be. 
Whether I get one krona or five means 
nothing to them. Their dress and behavior 
inform me that they belong to the pros- 
perous part of the community. Self-as- 
surance and arrogance are the outstand- 
ing qualities. of the man; I know already 
how he is accustomed to be treated in his 
circle. Around his lips he has the irritat- 
ing smile which I sometimes see among 
my visitors. This smile says to me: I 
know you are a fraud and an impostor. 
But it may be amusing to study your 
style of trickery. I am much too well 
educated and informed to look for any- 
thing serious in your arts, but you may 
give me a bit of a sensation. I can tell a 
little story of my visit to the mind reader 
at the next dinner I give my friends. The 
man’s smile tells me—that he is one of 
the customers I should like to throw out 
of my room. If only I didn’t need their 
kronor. . 


The woman stands a couple of paces 
away from him. The man has taken the 
notion of going to the mind reader, and 
she has merely consented to his whim and 
come with him. She seems quite indiffer- 
ent as I begin my exposition of the man’s 
character. 


“Shall I go?” she asks him. 

“Stay here,” he says with the tone of 
one used to being obeyed. “You may as 
well listen. I’m not afraid of any dis- 
closures.” 
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He laughs as though at a particularly 
good joke. But I am not listening to him 
any more. For I have heard the woman 
over there speaking. There was something 
very remarkable in her voice. “Shall | 
go?” she said. The words came to my ears 
like the echo of some bell I was used to 
as a child. J have heard that voice before. 
I have heard it by night and by day. It 
has been near me; I have been intoxicated 
by it, enraptured by it—and finally tor- 
tured by it. 

I scan the woman more closely. Not 
that I need to, for I know who she is. My 
ears are already convinced, and now, as 
a matter of impartiality, my eyes wish to 
be convinced as well. Yes, it is she. Her 
voice is that of a middle-aged woman, but 
I recognized it none the less. It has a 
touch of sharpness. But I recognized it. 
The voice of a woman one has loved can 
never be forgotten. 

Yes, she has aged decidedly. Of course 
not as much as I, but I have presumably 
lived a harder life than she has. I per- 
ceive that she hasn’t recognized me. I 
might mention that my retreat in Tivoli 
is none too well lighted just now. It is 
dusk, and I ought to light up. But I put 
it off. Better for her not to recognize me. 

The man repeats that under no cir- 
cumstances does he fear the revelations 
of a character interpreter. I keep quiet a 
couple of minutes; I give myself to my 
own thoughts and pay no attention to 
him. And now I know what I shall do. 

In this consultation I have no need to 
overstrain myself. I know everything 
about this man. I know his social posi- 
tion, his way of life, his interests. I have 
not, indeed, seen him for thirty years, and 
he has traveled abroad extensively, but I 
have followed him and never really lost 
sight of him. 

I begin in my regular professional 
manner: 

“You have a conspicuous place in the 
community. You are the head of a large 
business. You have an innate ability to 
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command, to give orders, and you are a 
man who knows how to make himself 
obeyed. Your subordinates have great re- 
spect for you. They look up to you as to 
a fine and lofty model. They try to fulfil 
your wishes, because—well, above all, 
because they are afraid of you.” 

He listens, at first with an expression 
of scepticism in his eyes. A trace of the 
irritating smile is still on his lips. But 
when I have uttered several pronounce- 
ments, the cast of his features alters. He 
listens differently. His eyes register sur- 
prise and wonder. 

I continue: 

“You enjoy great public confidence. 
You have also many friends, but most of 
these you have made dependent upon 
you, so that you can hardly call them 
your friends. You are completely ab- 
sorbed in your work and in the exercise 
of the duties which the confidence of the 
public entails on you, so that you have 
little time left for domestic life. But you 
married thirty years ago and this mar- 
riage still continues. The woman who 
then became your wife was previously 
married to another man.” 

I observe a slight motion in the woman 
yonder but give no sign. I keep my gaze 
keenly fixed on the man, as though I were 
reading all I tell him in his eyes. At this 
moment I have a real claim to the title of 
mind reader. I know what the other man 
thinks: I should never have believed this. 
The fellow really knows his stuff. 

The irritating smile is gone completely. 
Never before in these thirty years have I 
so enjoyed the practice of my calling. 

But I feel the woman’s glance directed 
upon me and now I know: She has recog- 
nized me. It is my former wife who stands 
there looking at me. I do not meet her 
glance. I continue to interpret her hus- 
band’s character. And now I find myself 
at a point where I am on firm ground. 

I resume: 


“You are a strong man. You never give 
up anything you have undertaken. But 
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there is a deep vein of ruthlessness in 
your character.” (I can dispense with 
flattery now, surely.) “Many times in 
your life you have attained your object 
through this very lack of consideration 
for others. An example of this is in the 
events before your marriage. I should like 
to dwell a moment upon these events, be- 
cause they are very illuminating as to 
your character.” 

The man’s mouth opens wider and 
wider. He seems desirous of saying some- 
thing, but I anticipate him: 

“You had relations with your present 
wife while she was still living with her 
former husband. You did not consider it 
necessary to inform him that you had 
stolen his wife. You never told him of 
that. This man was weak, because he 
adored his wife. In collusion with her, 
you took advantage of his weakness. 
When he began to seek consolation in 
drink, you attacked him. You found a 
legal pretext for taking his wife from 
him. Neither she nor you ever asked what 
had become of him——whether he went to 
pieces or not. You had what you were 
after; that was enough for you.” 

The man’s mouth has opened still 
wider; now he’s fairly gaping at me. The 
woman utters a low, inarticulate sound. 
But I haven't quite finished my charac- 
terization: 

“A temperament such as yours is des- 
tined to succeed in this present life. Cal- 
lousness is in many instances a prerequi- 
site to success. You cannot feel; you are 
absolutely incapable of feeling. There- 
fore you have never loved your wife. She 
has never experienced anything from you 
but coldness. Your marriage has thus for 
many years been unhappy. Your wife has 
bitterly rued that she let herself be en- 
ticed into your arms and left the man 
who was truly devoted to her. . . 

A little cry bursts from the woman. I 
wondered whether it would come, that 
cry-—and it came. It tells me that the last 
words I spoke were true. They were noth- 
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ing more than an inference, but a char- 
acter interpreter must often trust to pure 
inferences. Fifty per cent may be wrong 
—but fifty per cent remains as correctly 
drawn. This time I have struck the mark 
—that I gather from the cry of the 
woman who was once my wife and my 
beloved. 

A minute later the two are gone. I 
hardly noticed when it was they went. 
The man looked as if he had suddenly 
found he was in a burning house and had 
to get out as fast as he could. And the 
woman tottered after him. But her cry 
was enough for me—it told me all I 
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needed to know about her life since our 


separation. 
* * # 


Yes, I’ve been a genuine mind reader 
and character interpreter now for once. 
As you've heard, my profession may be an 
extremely easy one to practise sometimes, 
There is no mystery at all connected with 


it. The whole thing is really quite simple. 


But that couple who were here last for- 
got to pay me my fee. This annoys me 
greatly, for I truly need all the kronor 
I can earn on such a bad evening in 
Tivoli as this has been. 





Current Swedish Books 


By A STAFF CoRRESPONDENT 


HE OUTPUT OF BOOKS for the 
year in Sweden has not diminished 
in quantity, rather the contrary, but 
it is a pleasure to be able to state that it 
has maintained a high level throughout. 
Several excellent novels, memoirs, and 
travel books have appeared. In one or two 
instances the authors are new and give us 
every reason to expect much of them in 
the future. Two publishing houses have 
endeavored by means of prize competi- 
tions to bring out the best in the field of 
religious and social portraiture, but one is 
always a bit sceptical of such competi- 
tions. All literary prescriptions tend to 
curtail the freedom of the artist, and there 
is always the danger that the authors will 
write, not from an inner compulsion, but 
with a view to a possible prize. Nor has 
any masterpiece come to light through 
these two competitions; the results have 
been mediocre. 

Three authors, belonging to the same 
literary generation, have advanced into 
the front rank: Vilhelm Moberg, Harry 
Martinson, and Eyvind Johnson. All 
three are very productive, there is some- 
thing fresh and original in their creative 
gift, and the wellspring of their writing 
flows as though from an inexhaustible 
reservoir. They might also be ranged with 
the phalanx designated as proletarian au- 
thors. Their choice of subject differs as 
much from that of the bourgeois novel as 
their own experiences differ from those 
of a settled and tranquil existence. All 
three write freely from the heart. Child- 
hood impressions and youthful experi- 
ences form the basis of their attitude and 
view of life. In general it may be said 
that Moberg is the poet of the soil, Mar- 
tinson of the sea, and Johnson of indus- 
try. Their creative gift is intensive and 
their sure command of form makes them 
significant writers. 


ViLtHELM Mosera’s work possesses 
something of the sculptural lines and 
primitive power of an old woodcut. His 
contribution to the book market of the 
year is entitled Sankt Sedebetyg (Bad 
Conduct Mark) and forms the first vol- 
ume of a contemplated cycle of novels to 
be called Knut Toring. The novel begins 
with Knut Toring’s life in the capital and 
the monotonous mechanical work which 


Vilhelm Moberg 


saps his vitality. At one time he had 
longed to get away from the meanness 
and narrowness of the country where he 
lived, but nothing turned out as he had 
thought. The dream was not realized. He 
has wife and child, a good position, and a 
good yearly income, but discontentment 
preys upon him. His fate and his great 
problem is the fact that he is a divided 
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person, divided between country and city. 
He has broken the long peasant chain, 
forsaken the land, and led his branch of 
the family to the city. But he has never 
felt at home there. He is not a peasant, 
but neither is he a city dweller. With his 
children the transition from earth to 
asphalt will be completed, but he himself 
will continue to be a disharmonious per- 
son. Distance gives to the memories of the 
past a luminous sheen which they prob- 
ably do not merit. He knows deep down 
in his mind that his childhood was a 
ghastly cage of superstition and compul- 
sion, and his youth an embittered strug- 
gle, and when he returns to this time, it is 
in the hope that its real face may drive 
away the visions of longing from his 
soul. 

With this introduction to his main char- 
acter, the author passes to his childhood 
years in Smaland. There lies the little 
farm in the hamlet of Lidalycke, and 
when Mother sits at the loom she sings 
the song about “the heavenly city with 
streets of gold.” It is a God-fearing home. 
God and the devil do battle for the child’s 
soul, light and darkness weave their 
strands into the world of his imagination. 
But over the old wattled fences of the 
village streets arches a blue sky, and in 
Géla Brook the pike stand with shining 
brown backs in the sunshine. 

The child’s world is unrolled in Vil- 
helm Moberg’s imagination in all its mag- 
ical unreality. He has captured the 
glamour, the joy, the awakening con- 
sciousness, and the black sickening fear 
in the face of the many inexplicable 
things that happen in the world of grown- 
up people. School begins, and Father 
takes what work he can get out of a pair 
of strong boy’s arms. When Knut is 
shocking up rye, he thinks about books, all 
the books that are not to be found in Lida- 
lycke, and he makes an almost defiant re- 
solve: once he is on his own he will live in 
a city and there he will read—just read. 
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The gay little teacher, Fréken Hjirt- 
kvist, is a bright spot in his existence, but 
slander and ill-will cause her dismissal, 
and in her place comes Fréken Kamp. 
F'réken Kamp knows everything that hap- 
pens, she lends an ear to all sorts of tale- 
bearing, and is as merciless and severe and 
eternal as the tables of the law. She has 
no understanding of children, and because 
of her Knut has to leave school with a bad 
conduct mark. 

The last part of the novel is called 
Ynglingen (The Youth), and depicts a 
stubborn and inveterate defiance, a long, 
hard, lonely struggle for self-assertion, a 
revolt for several years unsuccessful. 
With relentless logic the author shows 
how the unjust bad conduct mark follows 
the growing boy. It stands as a wall of 
mistrust between himself and those he 
wishes to approach. He has been marked 
out as worse than other school children. 
The words are present in the germ of the 
youth’s soul and they are present in the 
man’s. And when the day of freedom ulti- 
mately dawns, he has a feeling of being 
divided between the power of the soil and 
the vision of his own life which has glim- 
mered before his mind. From this conflict 
his destiny will shape itself. 

It is a strong and memorable book, this 
of Vilhelm Moberg’s, filled with a rich 
and genuine portrait gallery, with psy- 
chological penetration and precision of 
aim, but filled also with love of the soil, 
of its binding power and its swelling life. 
There is pith and marrow in its earthi- 
ness, but there is also something of the 
loftiness of space over the steaming fields 
and slender winding brooks. 


breadth in 
Harry Martinson’s novel Ndasslorna 
Blomma (The Nettles Bloom), for this 
author has his own peculiar style. It does 


There is not the same 


not flow along in a broad even surge, but 


rises like a pillar of water which in its 
downward fall lashes and bursts asunder. 
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In a few bare, concise phrases, Harry 
Martinson presents a character or illumi- 
nates a situation. He bores right down 
into the most secret recesses of the soul 
and lays bare its vileness or its beauty. 
There is a searching honesty about this 
author before which we have to bow. 
What he relates may be as bitter as 
wormwood, but it has at the same time 
the power to shake us out of our com- 


posure, to make us ponder and reflect. A 
child is the focal point in Harry Martin- 
son’s novel; not a child that grows up 


in his parents’ own home, however, but a 
child who is sent round from one farm in 
the parish to another, a child that is 
auctioned off to the lowest bidder, the 
person, that is to say, who will take him 
for the smallest possible compensation 
from the village. It is the story of this 
boy’s sufferings that Harry Martinson 
tells, and however brilliantly the book is 
written, its literary importance is ob- 
scured by its importance as a social docu- 
ment. 

The first place to which Martin was 
auctioned off was called Vilnas. The 
municipality was to pay five kronor a 
month, and for this sum the Vilnas people 
undertook to bring the boy up, keep him 
at school, clothe and feed him, put him to 
work, and otherwise take charge of his 
destiny until the next annual election. 
“Since he was afraid of everybody now 
and most afraid of the village, it was not 
difficult to persuade him to disappear 
along the forest path where the fir trees 
soon closed around him and the timid taps 
of his wooden shoes died away in the 
sighing of the trees.”’ He is only seven 
years old, and he comes to a relatively 
good place, but how will it be at the next 
election? Then perhaps they may have 
tired of him, or will not have had the help 
from him that they expected, and he will 
be auctioned off to another far. He will 
have to take up his bundle and go to 
strange people, to new conditions. No- 
where is he at home, nobody cares about 


Harry Martinson 


him. None but the forest and the heath 
take him into their arms. Vilnas, Tollene, 
Norda and “the almshouse of stone”’ are the 
stations on the child’s way of suffering. 
The most terrible thing about Martinson’s 
book is that the people to whom the boy 
comes are not really wicked and brutal, 
but simply, in their indifference and ego- 
ism, entirely without understanding of the 
child’s mind. It is the appalling loneli- 
ness of a little abandoned human soul 
that cries out from these pages. 


Lonely too is Eyvinp Jounson’s prole- 
tarian boy, a drudge in the Norrland saw- 
mill region. The two books Nu var det 1914 
(Now It Was 1914) and the sequel Har 
har du dit liv (Here Is Your Life) consti- 
tute in concise and austere form the epic 
of the boy worker, the lad who comes 
from the little gray crofter’s cottage to 
the sawmill and workers’ barracks, and 
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Eyvind Johnson 


hopes and looks beyond the inferno of his 
days for something that shall give signifi- 
cance to his life. It is a pungent and vivid 
description of the loneliness up in the 
woods, of the greed for gain, the irre- 
sponsibility and indifference. When the 
heap of timber crushes the fifteen-year- 
old Oskar, the sawmill owner says with 
brutal logic: “If you're careful, you don’t 
have bad luck. Unless bad luck is in the 
air.”’ Only the man who drives the mor- 
tally injured boy away on the stretcher 
knows what it means to have and to lose. 
Something of the loneliness, darkness, 
and melancholy of the Norrland land- 
scape is to be found in Eyvind Johnson’s 
book and forms the background for the 
sad destinies of mankind. But within the 
frame of the picture from the sawmill dis- 
trict the author also brings in something 
of the dying hobo romanticism, and in the 
ballad about Johanna, written and com- 
posed on the model of the old folk songs 


and “ha’penny broadsheet,’ Eyvind 


Johnson has brought out excellently the 
naiveté and romance in the folk soul. 
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AGNEs VON KRrUSENSTJERNA is the en- 
fant terrible of Swedish literature. Her 
admirers laud her to the skies, her adver- 
saries pointedly and persistently omit to 
notice her, but she is much too distin- 
guished an artist to be ignored. Her most 
outstanding work is the so-called Tony 
series, three bulky volumes portraying in 
an extraordinarily vivid and convincing 
manner the growing years of a young girl. 
We have here the dewy poetry of these 
critical years, but also their Sturm und 
Drang, the painful awakening to a life 
that has but little correspondence with 
the bright illusions of the dream. There is 
both 
sketches. The author has found true and 
fitting expression for the contrasts be- 
tween the brutality of life and the shy 
awakening of the emotions, and for all 
the vagueness, groping, and hypersensi- 
tiveness of youth. 


strength and glamour in _ these 


With Fréknarna von Pahlen, a novel 
cycle consisting of no fewer than seven 


Agnes von Krusenstjerna 
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parts, Agnes von Krusenstjerna has re- 
vealed her strength but also her limita- 
tions. The cycle is introduced with a fas- 
cinating sketch of the milieu of a manorial 
estate in Smaland, where the young but 
disillusioned Petra von Pahlen lives, to- 


gether with her little niece Angela. A 


beautiful but melancholy glow rests over 
these two female figures, and one finds 
here again something of the same frangi- 
ble poetry that characterizes the Tony 
books. As a painter of nature Agnes von 
Krusenstjerna attains to a very high de- 
gree of expressiveness. Trees, flowers, 
and water live in her Smaland landscape 
as they can live only for one who has ex- 
perienced them and has the power to 
express their mood in words. For as a 
stylist this author has won for herself an 
undisputed position in Swedish literature. 

For her own sake one could wish that 
the last two volumes of Fréknarna von 
Pahlen had never gone to press. It is as 
though the author had got lost in this 
witches’ dance of decadent and depraved 
types. She draws men and women for 
whom life has no other content but sex. 
She revels in details and spares the 
reader no noisomeness. We react not only 
because the effect is revolting, but also 
because it is untrue. Human life is not 
reduced to such simple manifestations. 
Here and there we still come upon pages 
of poetic beauty gleaming like bubbles 
on a turbid stream, and the enduring value 
of the long cycle is the memory of An- 
gela, fragile and tender, resigned in her 
young womanliness and with a certain 
halo around her figure. Agnes von Kru- 
senstjerna’s last book Fattigadel (Poor 
Gentry) is on a level with the best that 
she has produced. The author has a mar- 
velous psychological intuition when it 
comes to drawing children. Here, too, one 
is fascinated by the author’s ability to 
chisel out a character so that it remains 
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Birgit Lange 


fixed in the memory.. This book about 
Viveka von Lagercrona is planned as part 
of a cycle and we await with interest its 
continuation. 


Among the new authors of the year we 
are particularly impressed by Birair 
Lance, who for her mature and _ har- 
monious novel Ringmuren (The Encir- 
cling Wall) has been awarded a fellow- 
ship. The “encircling wall” is the ancient 
stone wall that surrounds the city of 
Visby and separates it from the surging, 
treacherous sea outside; but it is also the 
wall which people raise in their own 
hearts, a wall of selfishness, intolerance, 
and misunderstanding. Anyone who has 
the power to raze this bulwark can make 
of life something good and fruitful, but 
if he shuts himself in with his bitterness 
and hatred, he loses contact with his fel- 
lowmen. Birgit Lange has developed this 
theme in a novel which possesses both 
breadth and strength. It is the chronicle 
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of an old Gotland mercantile family, cen- 
tering in Fredrik Burghusen and his 
wife Monika. The author plumbs the 
depths of human souls. She desires to 
know their hidden powers and the motives 
for their actions, but the psychological 
element does not mar the fresh narrative 


joy of the book and its bright outlook on 
life. 


The lyric has also been richly repre- 
sented in the year’s book market. But 
there is one collection of poems in par- 
ticular which has attracted so much at- 
tention that it overshadows most of the 
others. I refer to Bertin MatmBerga’s 
poetical cycle Dikter vid Grinsen (Poems 
on the Border). These poems do not ex- 
press the delight of a poet intoxicated 
with life in its beauty and essence, nor 
are they hymns to joy and happiness. On 
the contrary, they are filled with a disil- 
lusioned and embittered man’s farewell 
to a culture that is tumbling down the 
dark steps of Hades. But as the swan 
sings more lustily at the moment of death, 
so is the poet moved by the gigantic 
magnitude of the decline to string his 
lyre. It is neither his own death nor the 
riddle of personality that charges his 
stanzas with woe, but the destruction of 
values. During an autumn walk, when the 
poet hears the plaint of the naked 
branches with the wind passing from 
crown to crown and the cold mist creep- 
ing along the trunks of the trees, his 
thoughts are led to dwell upon an age 
that is doomed, an age that is drifting 
aimlessly under the autumn sky, an age 


that out of its profound impotence gave 
birth to the Great War. There is neither 
wailing nor lamentation in these poems, 


but a manly resignation, a conscious sub- 
mission to an inexorable fate. 
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Bertil Malmberg 


Bertil Malmberg’s strophes are ham- 
mered out heavily and solidly, whole-cast 
and nobly formed, and with a driving 
force that makes the metal of his voice 
ring in our ears. Swedish literature has 
been enriched by this collection of poems, 
gloomy of mood but manfully strong. He 
does not know himself whether the jour- 
ney is leading towards the precipice of 
fate or towards new life, but he will meet 
whatever is to come with proud resigna- 
tion. Like a seer he looks out over the 
world. Perhaps the old will perish in the 
great mould. Other races are knocking at 
the portals of life and new generations 
shall possess the world. Harsh and bitter 
is the cup that Bertil Malmberg offers his 
own age, but in its harshness and bitter- 
ness may lie healing and the never-failing 
hope of renewal. 
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A Jos ror EveRYONE 

is the slogan of the 

Labor Party in the 

political campaign now 

gaining momentum in 

Norway as the autumn 

elections draw _ near. 

This challenge to un- 
#ORPwar employment (which in- 

cidentally affects less 
than one per cent of the population, or 
22,145 men and women on July 15) was 
made at the annual meeting of the Labor 
Party in Oslo early in June. If the party 
gains an absolute majority in the Storting 
elections, for which an increase of seven 
seats is required, the Labor Government 
will do its utmost to create work for évery 
able person in the kingdom. The Govern- 
ment will encourage expansion of indus+ 
try and agriculture by subsidy and long- 
term loans. A special building program 
has been suggested whereby Norway 
would gain a great many new private 
homes and office buildings. Public appro- 
priations to shipyards will enable these 
to expand and take care of shipbuilding 
which now, to a great extent, goes to for- 
eign countries. The tremendous electrical 
power now latent in the great waterfalls 
of Norway will be bridled in huge power 
plants at public expense; and new rail- 
roads will be strung through districts in 
need of better transportation facilities. 


Tue Turee Year Pian also demands 
rigid State control of banking and credit 
systems, and the export trades will be 
encouraged under governmental super- 
vision. The Labor Party’s program fur- 
thermore calls for increased buying power 
among the working classes by higher 
wages and by regulation of prices on farm 
and fishery products for the benefit of 
the farmers and fishermen. Special trib- 
ute is paid to the youth of Norway in a 


platform plank which, if it materializes, 
will render young men and women better 
fitted for the modern industrial scheme of 
society. Freedom of thought and expres- 
sion through the press and other mediums 
is stressed by the Labor Party. A request 
from the Communist Party for coalition 
in the oncoming elections was unani- 
mously rejected by the convention, which 
instead invited the Communists to join the 
Labor Party and accept its platform. 
Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold, 
who has been ill since last spring, re- 
turned to his duties at the head of the 
Cabinet in June. The conservative parties 
are centering their attack on the huge 
expenditures voted by the last Storting 
in accordance with the demands of the 
Labor Party. The conservatives claim 
that Norway cannot possibly carry the 
rapidly mounting national debt, and de- 
mand that the budget be balanced. 


Otp Ace Security is now an established 
fact in Norway, the Storting’s Committee 
on Social Affairs having reported in a 
bill which calls for an annual outlay of 
50,500,000 kroner for pensions to persons 
seventy years of age or more. The 
State will pay 21,600,000 kroner of 
this amount; the municipalities will have 
to foot the bill for 5,400,000 kroner, and 
the remaining 25,500,000 will be raised 
by special taxation on income, particu- 
larly on the large brackets. Each recip- 
ient of the old age pension will receive an 
annual grant of 600 kroner if he lives in 
the country, and 800 kroner if he resides 
in any of the cities; an additional grant 
of 50 per cent will be given to married 
couples. It is expected that the old age 
security plan will begin to function July 
1, 1937. 

The problem of old age security is an 
old one in Norway, dating back to 1850 
when the first skeleton plan was sug- 
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gested in the Storting but rejected as 
impracticable. The idea gained new sup- 
port, and in the 1890s a royal commission 
was named to consider the problem. A 
series of reports followed, culminating in 
the plan of 1923 which was passed by the 
Storting. At that time, however, it was 
decided to postpone the execution of the 
law until the King deemed it practicable. 
The present plan rests largely on the law 
of 1923. The State sick benefit law, which 
during the last twenty-five years has cost 
Norway more than 600,000,000 kroner in 
payments to sick and disabled citizens 
and in burial expenditures, will now also 
include the seafaring men, who hitherto 
have been ineligible for membership. It 
is expected that the increased cost will 
amount to 1,960,000 kroner annually. 


THe Great Mercuant Marine of 
Norway, third ranking in the world, led 
only by Great Britain and the United 
States, has entered into another period 


of expansion. Norwegian shipowners have 
placed orders for eighty-three new ships 
with a total gross tonnage of 460,000 
tons and at a cost of more than 140,000,- 
000 kroner. While a large number of Nor- 
way's tramp steamers are built in foreign 
shipyards, Norway still retains its lead- 
ing position in the field of pleasure craft 
building. In June four American yacht 
clubs ordered twenty racing yachts built 
by the celebrated Norwegian designer 
Mr. Aas. In line with the Government’s 
policy of subsidizing industry in order to 
increase production and gainful employ- 
ment, the shipbuilding yard Bergens 
Mekaniske Verksted received a grant of 
3,600,000 kroner from the Government. 
This well known shipyard will now be 
modernized and able to build ships up 
to 14,000 tons. 


Tue Wuatine Inpustry is headed for 
serious trouble if the demands of the 
powerful Seamen’s, Mates’, and Engi- 
neers’ organizations are not heeded. The 
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spokesmen of these federations declare 
that the future of the entire whaling in- 
dustry is jeopardized by the greed of 
the whale oil magnates. They demand 
that the seasonal catch of whales be dras- 
tically curtailed in order to preserve the 
stock. Negotiations for a settlement of 
this problem have been carried on be- 
tween the Norwegian Department of 
Commerce and representatives of British 
and German whaling interests. The Ger- 
mans are expected to accede to the Nor- 
wegian demand for shortened seasons and 
decreased whale quotas, but so far the 
British interests have been adamant. The 
Norwegian federations threaten to with- 
draw all Norwegian citizens now em- 
ployed by British and German whaling 
companies, thus practically crippling the 
British and German outfits which rely on 
the competence of their Norwegian whal- 
ers, who are notably the best in the world. 


Tue Economic Sanctions which Nor- 
way had maintained against Italy in 
conjunction with the policy of the League 
of Nations, were lifted by the action of 
Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht at 
Geneva in July. Professor Koht, in a bit- 
ter indictment of the League, said that 
Norway would adhere to the majority 
findings of the League and lift its sanc- 
tions, although Norway felt that the 
Covenant of the League had been violated 
by Italy. Speaking in the Storting, Mr. 
C. J. Hambro, leader of the Right Party, 
flayed the Great Powers who were more 
to blame for the miserable failure of the 
action against Italy than the League 
itself. We have learned, Hambro said, 
that the small powers cannot depend on 
the great powers’ desire and ability to 
lead the League of Nations in accordance 
with the principles of the Covenant. 


Knut Hamsun, Norway’s seventy-six- 
year-old author, is completing a new 
novel. The great writer deals with pres- 
ent day Norway; the main characters in 
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his novel are an old pilot and his son. 
Hamsun recently figured in a lawsuit 
against two fishermen who, he claimed, 
had fished illegally off his estate Nér- 
holmen. The fishermen were first found 
guilty, but refused to pay the fine im- 
posed upon them by the district court. A 
committee of fishermen, acting in defense 
of their colleagues, filed a protest against 
the sentence on the grounds that the 
procedure had been in violation of the 
Constitution. It now seems that there did 
exist a technical error in the findings of 
the court, and Knut Hamsun has so far 
been unable to have the sentence carried 
out. 


KING 
CuRISTIAN and mem- 
bers of the royal fam- 
ily to Iceland and 
South Jutland bore 
ample testimony to the 
affection in which this 
democratic ruler is 
held by the entire Dan- 
ish nation. The recep- 

tion tendered the distinguished party on 

the arrival at Reykjavik was said to be 
the most impressive since the visit of 

Frederik VIII, twenty-nine years ago. 

Then the capital of Iceland had but 7,000 

inhabitants. Today it is a city with a 

population of 35,000. With its modern 

harbor, factories, and warehouses, Rey- 
kjavik is not only the leading city of 

Iceland, but it has been termed the capi- 

tal of the North Atlantic. 

What especially endeared King Chris- 
tian to the Icelanders was the fact that 
in replying to the address of welcome he 
spoke in Icelandic. It is to be recalled 
that Christian X came to Iceland in his 
capacity of King of Iceland, and that the 
royal yacht Dannebrog, which brought 
the party to Reykjavik, flew the blue-red- 
white flag of that northern country. As 
soon as the ship entered territorial wa- 
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ters, Christian X was no longer King of 
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Denmark and Iceland, but King of Ice- 
land and Denmark. 

A feature of the visit was the inspec- 
tion of the famous hot springs which 
already have been utilized for various 
purposes, such as swimming pools and 
hothouses, as well as for heating the 
Reykjavik hospital, several schools, and 
more than half a hundred private homes. 
Within a short time the entire city will 
be heated from the earth’s interior, and 
it is the only place in the world which 
can boast a heating apparatus of this 
kind. Under the guidance of Pjetur Hal- 
dorson, mayor of Reykjavik, and Engi- 
neer Bjérnsson, the royal visitors evinced 
the greatest interest in what was being 
shown them of this subterranean natural 
wonder of Iceland. 


Berore THE IceLannic Visit, the royal 
family paid its respects to South Jutland 
where at Udbjerg, south of Ténder, some 
farmers own land both in Denmark and 
Germany. In the assembly hall, which 
stands less than a kilometer from the bor- 
der, the party was greeted by the eighty- 
six-year-old Christian Lorentzen who 
told the King that he had had the honor 
to stand guard at the King’s baptism and 
that he remembered the event as if it had 
been yesterday. Another old South Jut- 
lander in the gathering was Theodor 
Jorgensen from Sed, who had passed his 
ninety-sixth year. 


In Aabenraa the visitors were greeted 
by Minister H. P. Hanssen, whose death 


occurred soon afterwards, and Rector 
Hansen, president of the Danish Society 
of the Frontier Region. The association 
was just then holding its annual meeting 
and adjourned temporarily to give King 
Christian and his company a rousing wel- 
come on the arrival of the royal yacht in 
the harbor. 


Tue Deatu or H. P. Hanssen re- 
moves from the arena of Danish politics 
a man whose place can never be filled, 
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because as 2 South Jutlander he had done 
more than any other single individual to 
keep alive the love for the motherland 
during the time when he and his compa- 
triots had to acknowledge another nation 
as temporary master. It was this which 
made the funeral ceremonies at Aaben- 
raa not only an outstanding event in 
South Jutland’s history, but a national 
tribute of exceptional significance in an 
hour when North Slesvig is still con- 
fronted with its age-old frontier problem. 

The funeral cortége, as it proceeded 
from Nicolai Church to the cemetery, was 
headed by a troop of Aabenraa boy scouts, 
led by a little girl scout, and followed by 
open carriages filled with flowers from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
The coffin, resting on the open hearse, was 
covered with wreaths sent by the King 
and Queen and the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess. 

In Nicolai Church the funeral sermon 
was delivered by Pastor Ludvigsen, who 
in impressive words recalled to the assem- 
bled mourners what the deceased had 
stood for in the history of South Jutland 
and the nation. He declared that he voiced 
the will of the whole country when he 
said that the work which H. P. Hanssen 
had begun would be carried on with 
undiminished energy and loyalty by the 
Young People’s Frontier Guard and all 
others who had the cause of South Jut- 
land at heart. It is expected that a 
memorial fund will be started with that 
purpose in view. 


At Resitp Park not even a steady 
downpour succeeded in dampening the 
enthusiasm of the ten thousand persons 
who by their presence at the Fourth of 
July celebration showed that this annual 
event has lost nothing of its significance 
as a binding tie between the motherland 
and people of Danish descent abroad. It 
is true that the death of Dr. Max Henius, 
the father of the Rebild Park idea, had 


taken place in the interval between this 
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and last year’s celebration, and that his 
absence was felt. Moreover, Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, who last year took so 
prominent a part in the event, was unable 
to be present as she had gone to the 
United States for a brief visit. It was 
learned later that the visit was occasioned 
by her marriage to Captain Bérge Rohde 
of King Christian’s bodyguard. 

In his speech of welcome at Rebild, 
Bank Director Robert Lund, president 
of the Rebild Park Board, reminded the 
gathering that it was the first time in 
Rebild’s history that the annual event had 
been celebrated without Dr. Henius. He 
paid a fine tribute to the departed as an 
American citizen who had never lost his 
love for the homeland. He was followed 
by Professor Vilhelm Andersen, Minister 
of Education Jérgen Jérgensen, and 
American Consul at Copenhagen Erland 
Gjessing. It was left for Pastor Johannes 
Knudsen, of Minnesota, to bring the 
greetings of Danish-Americans to the 
country of their nativity. 

Although the downpour made the plat- 
form slippery for the American folk 
dancers, this feature of the program was 
greeted with acclaim. The Indian Rolling 
Thunder, who a member of this 
oversea party, also appeared in dances, 
attired in the full regalia of his tribe. In 
a glass case were displayed flags pre- 
sented by Oklahoma and West Virginia 
together with the Indian gifts of Jean 
Hersholt. 


was 


Tue Car_sBerG AND Tusore Founpa- 
tions have made distribution of their 
annual legacies to the amount of 2,125,- 
000 kroner. Of the beneficiaries, Profes- 
sor Niels Bohr received 5,000 kroner with 
which to purchase radium for his labor- 
atory. Dr. Lauge Koch, Therkel Mathias- 
sen, and Kaj Birket-Smith were allotted 
120,000 kroner for research in Greenland. 
Among educational institutions, the State 
High School for Teachers received 3,000 
kroner, and the Danish School Associa- 
tion in Flensburg, 1,000 kroner. 
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A Nationa ELEection 
will be held Sunday, 
September 20, but, 
thanks to a more flex- 
ible parliamentary sys- 
tem than that of the 
United States, Sweden 
was able to put through 
SWEDEN a complete change in 
the Government before 
the Riksdag closed its sessions at the end 
of June. 

The importance of this change, from 
the point of view of government policy, 
should not be overemphasized, however. 
Since the national elections in 1932, the 
country had been ruled by a Social-Dem- 
ocratic cabinet, headed by Per Albin 
Hansson, who, like the majority of his 
fellow ministers, was a pupil and follower 
of the late Hjalmar Branting. The Labor 
forces did not have a majority in the 
Riksdag and therefore made a working 
alliance with the comparatively new Far- 
mers’ Party or Agrarian Union. Previous 
Labor Governments had as a rule de- 
pended on votes from the left wing of the 
Liberals, but just previous to the election 
there had been a fusion of the two Liberal 
groups, which is called the People’s 
Party, and with this new alliance the 
Social-Democrats found themselves less 
in sympathy. On the other hand, the Far- 
mers’ Party, under its new leader, Axel 
Pehrsson from Bramstorp in Skane, a 
genuine dirt farmer, had progressed more 
and more to the left away from _ its 
mother party, the Conservatives. The re- 
sult was in effect a Farmer-Labor alliance. 
For this political deal, called in Sweden 
a “cow trade,” the Farmers were roundly 
abused by their Conservative ex-associ- 
ates. But to the country as a whole the 
combination gave a stable government 


which remained in power longer than any 


previous Labor administration. Tempered 
by their farmer associates, the Social- 
Democrats steered a middle course which 
aided in the nation’s recovery. 
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Into this alliance between bénder and 
arbetare, the Opposition bourgeois par- 
ties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
saw a chance to drive a separating wedge 
in connection with the problem of the 
national defense. Traditionally the La- 
bor forces have been more internationally 
minded than the Farmers and they were, 
therefore, unwilling to spend quite soc 
much on the national defense. The differ- 
ence was really trivial, the Social-Demo- 
crats proposing a military and naval 
budget of 130,000,000 kronor and the 
Agrarians, supported by the Liberals, 
148,000,000, but the “cow trade” did not 
cover the difference. The Socialists pro- 
posed a compromise. It was reported they 
would be willing to go as high as 142,- 
000,000, though one of their speakers in 
the Riksdag declared that anything over 
130,000,000 kronor was “political”; but 
one of their conditions would be that old 
age pensions should be increased for city 
people, whose living expenses are higher 
than those in the country districts. To 
this the other parties would not agree. 
They saw no connection between the two 
subjects. The Government then decided 
to “fall forward” on higher old age pen- 
sions and, when defeated on a separate 
bill to that effect, offered its resignation. 
“A country that can afford to spend 30,- 
000,000 kronor more on its national de- 
fense can afford an extra million for its 
old folks,” said the retiring Premier, in 
his final address. The vote against the 
Government was 81 to 64 in the First 
Chamber, and 113 to 107 in the Second. 
Thus on June 12 ended Sweden’s third 
Labor administration. 


As to Wuo Suovutp Succeep Per Al- 
bin Hansson, there was no _ noticeable 
difference of opinion. In the last election 
the Farmers had made the greatest gains 
next to the Socialists and step by step 
their leader, Axel Pehrsson, had gained 
in personal prestige and influence. It was 
really he who had decided the fate of the 
fallen Government. On the other hand, 
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the Farmers had never before formed a 
Government of their own or taken part 
in a coalition. “We will go to the door of 
the council chamber, but no further,” 
their leaders had said. But Mr. Pehrsson 
accepted the King’s mandate to form a 
Government. He asked the leaders of the 
other bourgeois parties whether they 
would join him and they consented. But 
when the list of ministers was announced, 
it included five Agrarian members of the 
Riksdag, while the rest were non-political 
public officials who had never before sat 
in any Cabinet. Both Conservatives and 
Liberals had been forgotten. 

Back of this lay the desire of the retir- 
ing Government that its successors should 
be Agrarians only and not a bourgeois 
coalition. “It is less a change of system 
than a change of guard,” said the retir- 
ing Premier in a public address on June 
19 at Stockholm. “The former Govern- 
ment does not feel that it has been forced 
out by the new one. The latter has made 
known in its program that it does not 

yant to change its course, particularly on 
those questions which have held us to- 
gether. There is not much in this program 
to which we can object.” In other words, 
the old Farmer-Labor combination still 
holds, with only a change in the executive 
position. 


Tue New GoverNMENT seems to go 
still further to the left in some points 
than the old one, particularly in the mat- 
ter of taxation. The exact words of the 
official statement were as follows: “The 


© governmental tax system should be re- 


yamped so that large incomes and estates 
will have to carry a heavier share than 
has been the case heretofore, considering 
that large estates with small earnings 
have received reductions. Also in the im- 
position of local real estate taxes, the 
actual capacity to pay must be taken into 
account to a much greater extent than has 
been done heretofore.” 

In other words, the new Government 
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Axel Pehrsson of Bramstorp, 
Sweden’s New Prime Minister 


would apply the progressive system in 
local taxation as well as in the govern- 
ment income taxes—a wholly new idea as 
far as the United States is concerned, 
Nothing could be calculated to break up 
large estates and land holdings more 
quickly. In subsequent speeches the new 
Premier has explained that what his Gov- 
ernment will try to dois to make it easier 
for young country people to get farms of 
their own. The anomaly of unemployment 
in the cities and labor shortage in the 
country must end, he says. Nor will he 
allow the higher prices on agricultural 
products, which he favors, to increase the 
capital value on land. To Professor Cas- 
sel’s criticism that for increased agricul- 
tural production he must provide new 
markets, he has replied that a larger num- 
ber of small farms will mean a greater 
local consumption of foodstuf‘s and other 
agricultural products rather than a greater 
surplus for the outside market. Particu- 
larly does the new Government favor 
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small farms for forestry workers and bet- 
ter instruction in forestry in the public 
schools. In other words, the new Govern- 
ment wants to apply the old Vermont for- 
mula of enabling more farmers to sell 
only what they cannot eat rather than 
eat what they cannot sell. 

The new Minister of Finance has car- 
ried the tax program still further by advo- 
cating a special imposition on bachelors 
and a tax rate varied according to the 


size of the family each man has to sup- 
port. This follows the policy of the previ- 


ous Government in providing low-cost 
housing for families with many children. 
In Sweden, where the birthrate is alarm- 
ingly low, it seems like common sense. 


How Lone tHe New Casinet will re- 
main in power depends on the coming 
election. If the farmers continue to gain, 
as they have in the past twenty-five years, 
they may remain. If not, the Social-Dem- 
ocrats are most likely to come back. If 
the few Communist votes are taken into 
the count, the Labor forces need only four 
more votes in the Second Chamber to 
make a majority; but curiously enough, 
the cooperation between the Socialists and 
the Farmers seems much closer than be- 
tween the Socialists and the Communists, 
who abuse each other freely. 

The new Cabinet is made up as fol- 
lows: Premier and Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Axel Pehrsson, practical farmer; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Professor 
Karl G. Westman of Uppsala University ; 
Minister of Justice, Thorwald E. Berg- 
quist, mayor of Vesteras; Minister of 
National Defense, Janne Nilsson, farmer 
of Hérby, Skane, member of the Riksdag 
and the Agrarian representative on the 
fact-finding national defense commission ; 
Minister of Social Service, Gerhard 
Strindlund, farmer of Solleftea and mem- 
ber of the Riksdag since 1921; Minister 
of Communications, G. A. Heiding, far- 
mer of Stora» Tomteby, Smaland, and 
member of the First Chamber of the Riks- 
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dag; Minister of Finance, Vilmar S. 
Ljungdahl, treasurer of a farmers’ asso- 
ciation in Smaland, but not a parliamen- 
tarian; Minister of Church and Schools, 
Tor Andre, Bishop of Linképing, member 
of the Swedish Academy, and official 
guest of Harvard University at its coming 
Tercentenary; Minister of Commerce, 
Elof Ericsson, head of the Atvidaberg 
Industries, but not a member of the Riks- 
dag; Consultative Ministers, T. V. K. 
Gynnerstedt, diocesan secretary at Lund, 
N. J. E. Quensel, chief secretary in the 
Department of Communications, and 
Sture Centerwall, assistant “Militarom- 
budsman.” The three last-named are com- 
paratively young men who are experts in 
administrative problems and as such are 
expected to “pinch hit” for the less ex- 
perienced farmer-ministers, and others. 


As to Foreign Arrairs the new Gov- 
ernment will in general follow the same 
policy as the old. The problem of the 
small nations has been aggravated by the 
weakness of the League as revealed by 
the Ethiopian fiasco. One of the first acts 
of the new Government was to cancel the 
economic sanctions adopted six months 
before against Italy. Now the problem of 
resuming the old war-time neutrality 
policy, as against the collective League 
of Nations policy, has been revived; but 
whatever Sweden does will be in con- 
junction with its Scandinavian neighbors 
and possibly with other small states in 
Europe. On this score there is no domes- 
tic political issue whatever. If war breaks 
out, all parties agree that Sweden should 
defend itself. But if Germany should at- 
tack Denmark to regain its former share 
of Slesvig, as predicted by some English 
journalists, the problem of what to do 
or not to do will become acute indeed. 


In tHE Evection Campaieén the chief 
issue seems to be that of laissez-faire or 
eye > « . . 

liberty” in business, as against more gov- 
ernment interference as an umpire or even 
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rival. The Swedish Conservatives, in the 
words of their chief organ, Svenska Dag- 
bladet of Stockholm, demand “private 
ownership of property, free enterprise 
and protection against the Socialistic tax 
drain which will cause the source of all 
economic progress, the formation of pri- 
vate capital, to dry up.” The Social-Dem- 
ocrats, on the other hand, insist on a 
continuation of their “social welfare” 
program. Having failed to hold their farm 
voters, the Conservatives have practically 
no chance of achieving a majority, while 
the Socialists are quite near that goal. 
The probability is that the Center parties, 
the Liberals and the Agrarians, will con- 
tinue to hold the balance of power, which 
would mean a continuation of the Middle 


Way. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Danish Lyric Poetry 

Danish poetry was the subject of a 
radio program from New York the eve- 
ning of May 27. The program was organ- 
ized by Baroness Alma Dahlerup under 
the auspices of the Danish American 
Women’s Association. 

Among the speakers that night was the 
president of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, Henry Goddard Leach, who spoke on 
Danish Lyric Poetry. He read from 
“Irmelin Rose” in the translation of 
Arthur Hubbell Palmer and from “There 
Is a Charming Land,” “Abroad,” “Fly, 
Swallow, Fly,” and “The Room Sank in 
Silence” in the translation of Robert 
Hillyer, professor of English at Harvard 
and Pulitzer Poetry Prize winner. He 
mentioned also the verse of MHauch, 
Grundtvig, Andersen, Ingemann, Moller, 
Aarestrup, Paludan-Miiller, Holstein, 
Aakjer, Jensen, Stuckenberg, and Jér- 
gensen. 

Mr. Leach said that he had been asked 
if Danish lyric poetry were “greater” 
than the lyric poetry of other lands. He 
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said it was not a question of greatness. 
Every nation has its notable lyric poetry. 
It is a question of the peculiar qualities 
which distinguish the personal poets of 
one country from those of another. The 
dominant notes of Danish lyric poetry are 
quietness, tenderness, and gentleness. 
Danish verse reveals a friendly affection 
for personality and for nature in its gen- 
tler moods. The gentler passions in con- 
trol are more fondly interpreted than 
more boisterous and unbridled moods. 

Mr. Leach contrasted two Danish 
poems of love-of-country composed a cen- 
tury apart, “There Is a Charming Land” 
by Adam Ochlenschliger and “Abroad” 
by Sophus Claussen. Claussen sings in 
the flashing spotlight language not of the 
nineteenth century Romanticism but of 
twentieth century symbolism. In Claus- 
sen’s description of Denmark modern 
symbolism rules, although his words are 
more highly legible for the untutored than 
more advanced symbolic verse. A word, a 
gesture supplants the romantic rhapsody 
of the earlier poet. Yet this is Denmark, 
too, although its national color is changed 
in symbolic interpretation from the his- 
toric red and white to a modern green and 
blue. 

Mr. Leach also contrasted the verse of 
the pupil of Georg Brandes—J. P. Jacob- 
sen—with that of his more impulsive con- 
temporary, Holger Drachmann. Jacobsen 
is scientific where Drachmann is emo- 
tional; Jacobsen is cautious where Drach- 
mann is abundant; Jacobsen is ironic, 
where Drachmann is enthusiastic; Jacob- 
sen is Drachmann is 
glamorous; Jacobsen is external, where 
Drachmann is internal; Jacobsen is calm 
where Drachmann is luxuriant. Jacobsen 
died true to his stern faith, an atheist. 
Drachmann was made a folk god. His 
body was borne on a ship to the northern- 


intense where 


most tip of Jutland and a mausoleum was 
erected in his memory on the sands where 
the seas meet. 


Drachmann’s “The Room Sank in 
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Silence” is a poem of satiated passion, a 
dirge for festivity, the joyous carnival 
dear to the Danish temperament. Jacob- 
sen’s “Irmelin Rose” is a cold but pas- 
sionate lay to an unapproachable woman. 
In its ironic, defeated beauty it is com- 
parable to “Helen” by our American Poe 
and to Sappho’s “Ode to Aphrodite.” 


¢ 


Reception for Mr. and Mrs. Rohde 

The marriage of our popular minister 
to Denmark, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, to 
Captain Bérge Rohde of the King’s Life 
Guard, has naturally roused much inter- 
est on both sides of the water. By her 
marriage the Great Commoner’s daughter 
becomes Kammerjunkerinde Rohde, and 
this will be her title in private life, al- 
though as minister she retains her former 
name. 

Americans of Danish extraction wanted 
to honor the minister and to welcome her 
husband, and this was done simply, but 
with much genuine feeling, at a well at- 
tended reception given by the Danish 
American Women’s Association in the 
Rainbow Grill at Rockefeller Center on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, August 4. 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup voiced the felic- 
itations of those present in a cordial little 
speech. 

Minister Wadsted and several other 
Danish friends of the bride were present 
at the wedding ceremony in Hyde Park 
church July 9 and at the reception given 
by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 


£ 

Milles Honored at Yale 

The sculptor Carl Milles was one of 
the eleven who received honorary degrees 
at Yale University this summer. He was 
introduced by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps who called him the greatest de- 
signer of fountains since Bernini in the 
seventeenth century and spoke of the 
robust, healthy, Northern quality of his 
work, President Angell then conferred 
upon Mr. Milles the degree of Doctor of 
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Aksel Sandemose Whose Book “A Fugi- 
tive Crosses His Tracks” Has Just Been 


Published Here 


Humane Letters, calling him “heir in your 
own right to the tradition of the grand 
style, bold and successful innovator, wed- 
ding majesty with beauty as few since 
Buonarotti have known to do.” 


£ 


The Harvard Tercentenary 

The following representatives from the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland will 
be present to bring greetings to Harvard 
on the occasion of the Tercentenary this 
autumn: for the Royal Danish Academy 
of Sciences, Professor August Krogh and 
Professor Niels Bohr; for the University 
of Helsinki, the Honorable Eero Jirn- 
felt, Finnish minister to Washington; for 
the Norwegian Academy of Sciences, Dr. 
Leonhard Stejneger of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington; for the Insti- 
tute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture, the Honorable Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne, Norwegian minister to Wash- 
ington; for the University of Oslo, Pro- 
fessor Johan Hjort; for the University 
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of Lund, Professor Ragnar Bergendal; 
for the Royal Swedish Academy of Sci- 


ences, Professor The Svedberg; for the . 


University 
Andre. 


of Uppsala, Bishop Tor 


& 


Dr. Hektoen to Washington 

Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, professor of 
pathology at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed head of the National 
Research Council with headquarters in 
Washington. Dr. Hektoen is a man of 
international reputation, one of the most 
famous of the older graduates of Luther 
College in Decorah. 


2 


A Scandinavian Day in Des Moines 

The Scandinavians in Des Moines, 
Iowa, have had the excellent idea of ar- 
ranging a festive day at the State Fair 
Grounds in which all the Scandinavian 
groups take part. It was first done with 
much success two years ago and repeated 
last year. This year the sponsors hoped to 
draw ten thousand people to the meeting 
which was held July 26. The chief 
speaker was Dean Alfred J. Pearson of 
Drake University, former United States 
minister to Finland. 

& 

Singers Meet in Duluth 

Nine hundred singers belonging to 
thirty-six singing societies met at the 
biennial convention of Norwegian Amer- 
ican Singing societies which opened in 
Duluth on July 9. This is the twenty- 
second biennial meeting of the societies. 
There were veterans present who had at- 
tended five or ten of these meetings and 
received bronze or silver medals. The gold 
medal went to J. A. Jacobsen of Sioux 
Falls who had attended twenty. Social 
gatherings and concerts, where the favor- 
ite old Norwegian songs were sung by the 
united choruses, made the occasion very 
festive. 

The popular singing societies are found 
everywhere in Scandinavian centers. 
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They have been among the chief agencies 
by which immigrants of recent arrival 
and workingmen of small means, in their 
early days here, were able to infuse an 
element both of beauty and of social 
pleasure into lives that might otherwise 
have been drab. And fortunately the 
singing societies retain their hold long 
after that stage has been passed and the 
immigrant has become both prosperous 
and thoroughly Americanized. He still 
feels that the songs of the old country 
bind him to his memories and to the peo- 
ple of his own race. 


£ 


Norwegian Boy Scouts Visit America 

Under the auspices of Nordmanns- 
Forbundet, a troup of Boy Scouts from 
Oslo made a tour of the country in July. 
High spots in the trip were calls on Gov- 
ernor Lehman, Henry Ford, and at the 
White House. In the Norwegian centers, 
including the cities of Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, and New York, as well as the college 
towns of Northfield and Decorah, every- 
thing was done to make the visit festive. 
The boys gave interesting programs con- 
sisting of declamation, singing, folk 
dances, and folk music. It is the first time 
that such a youthful party has paid a 
visit from Norway to America, and it 
was much appreciated. 


£ 


Swedish in the Public Schools 

The city of Worcester in Massachusetts 
is the latest to introduce Swedish as part 
of the curriculum in its public high schools. 
The superintendent of schools has been 
requested to prepare a plan for a three- 
year elective course, and it is hoped that 
the first may be given in the school year 
beginning 1937. 

2 


Forty Years in the Service of Art 

The well-known actress Madame 
Borgny Hammer last May celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of her début. It 
was actually in December 1895 that 
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Bowl in Argenta Ware Designed by W. Kage 


Borgny Berge appeared in Bergen in the 
once very popular play Sven Dyrings 
Hus by Henrik Hertz, in which she 
played the young girl Ragnhild. A few 
vears later she went to Oslo where she 
played some of the best known réles in 
Ibsen’s dramas. 

When she came to America in 1910 
together with her husband, the singer 
and actor Rolf Hammer, Madame Ham- 
mer was in the difficult position of an 
actress in a foreign country. With high 
courage she has carried on, first with her 
husband and after his death alone, devot- 
ing herself to the drama of her native 
country. The Hammers lived first in Chi- 
cago. They organized there a Norwegian 
theater group and afterwards a company 
for playing Ibsen in English at American 
colleges and universities. This work 
Madame Hammer is still doing. In 1925 
she moved to Brooklyn, and there too she 
organized a Norwegian theater group in 
which she is the chief stay and guiding 
spirit. 


Swedish Decorative Art in America 

In response to the increasing interest 
in Swedish decorative arts in this country, 
a group of men of Swedish descent decided 
to make these things more available to 
the American patrons by founding a per- 
manent place for them, where admirers 
of these artistic products may come for 
new and stimulating ideas. 

The distinguished shop “Sweden 
House,” located in International Building 
in Rockefeller Center, is the result of 
their enterprising spirit. The unusual 
selection of fine glass, ceramics, and china 
which is on exhibition there contains a 
variety of exquisite artistic and utili- 
tarian The delicate Orrefors 
glass is richly represented. The origi- 
nators of these engraved pieces are the 
noted artists Edward Hald and Simon 
Gate. A younger designer who has also 
created several outstanding pieces in this 
glass is Victor Lindstrand. His vase with 


pieces. 


the exquisitely engraved “Pearl Divers” 
is one of the finest. 
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Pearl Divers. Glass Designed by 
Victor Lindstrand 


An interesting contrast to the Orrefors 
glass is found in the heavy crystal from 
Strémbergshyttan. Refractions of light, 
achieved by great thickness of the crys- 
tal and simply cut designs, give these 
pieces their unique beauty. Edward 
Stromberg, who is the designer, sometimes 
uses color in this optical crystal, and some 
of the tones in green and deep amber are 
rich enough to be reminiscent of old 
stained glass windows. 

The latest addition to the collection is 
the rare silver-inlaid pottery, Argenta 
Ware by Kaage. The combination of sil- 
ver with the varied shades of the green 
glaze gives an effect of richness, at the 
same time expressing the modern spirit 
in an interesting manner. 
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For the purely modern, more informal 
setting the ceramics from Gevle offer 
many original and decorative suggestions, 
Arthur C:son Percy, the noted Swedish 
painter, has here developed in an amaz- 
ing variety vases, figures, and even fai- 
ence tableware. 

Among the lustrous Karlskrona por- 
celain we again find delightful examples 
of Hald’s and Lindstrand’s designs. They 
have here created a series of simple, dig- 
nified patterns in dinner sets. In addition 
to these, there are dainty after-dinner 
coffee cups with gold or silver lining, 
which combined with delicate colors, give 
them an almost jewel-like charm. 


¢ 


“Baltic Countries” 

A new publication having as its objec- 
tive “‘a survey of peoples and states on 
the Baltic with special regard to their 
history, geography, and economics” has 
made its appearance during the past year, 
under the sponsorship of the Baltic In- 
stitute, Torun, Poland. It is the desire of 
the institute to help in acquainting the 
English speaking world with the cultural 
life of Baltic peoples. This attractive 
journal will be of interest to readers of 
the Review because it includes within its 
scope the Scandinavian countries inclu- 
sive of Norway, even though it does not 
border the Baltic, and Finland. 

The variety of papers is sufficiently 
broad to attract a large audience with 
diverse interests. They are written by out- 


standing persons associated with various 


scientific institutions, universities and 
with official bureaus of the Baltic coun- 
tries. In order that there may be balance 
in the editing of the journal, the editorial 
committee includes a personnel drawn not 
only from Baltic countries, but also from 
other nations. The American representa- 
tive is Professor Eugene Van Cleef of 


Ohio University. 
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H. P. Hanssen and the Review 

Now it can be told! 

When the question of Slesvig’s possible 
return to Denmark after the war became 
acute, the Review departed from its us- 
ual non-political course and entered the 
fight with a Slesvig Number published 


in September 1918. This number was dis- 
tributed in ten thousand copies. It con- 
tained the only full exposition of the 
whole Slesvig problem available to Amer- 
ican readers, and was made the basis for 
the petition to President Wilson organ- 
ized by American citizens of Slesvig 
descent. 

For this number H. P. Hanssen fur- 
nished the material. Naturally, he could 
not appear in the matter; he was still 
representing his Danish constituency in 
the German Reichstag. But the facts, in- 
accessible in this country, were furnished 
by him, and the material, translated and 
adapted, was made into articles and 
signed by natives of Slesvig living in this 
country. 

This is one example of H. P. Hanssen’s 
indefatigable activity. He was always 
ready to cooperate with anyone who 
wanted to advance the cause he had made 
his own. 

In 1926 H. P. Hanssen visited this 
country as a member of the Scandinavian 


Interparliamentary Union, and gave the 
Review an interview, “How North Sles- 
vig Has Come Back.” Finally, a few 
months before his death, he wrote for the 
Review “The Present Situation in South 
Jutland,” certainly the weightiest and 
most authoritative statement of the pres- 
ent German activities in what is now Dan- 
ish ]and. An article well worth pondering 
by all who love liberty! 


Swedish American 
Tercentenary Association 

The officers of the Swedish American 
Tercentenary Association met at the 
Swedish American Historical Museum in 
Philadelphia on June 29 to discuss plans 
for the celebration in 1938. Mr. George 
N. Jeppson of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
a trustee, and Mr. Neilson Abeel, secre- 
tary, represented the Foundation at the 
meeting. A resolution was passed author- 
izing the Foundation to invite the Swed- 
ish government to send an exhibition of 
art covering the period 1638-1938 to the 
United States as part of the Tercentenary 
celebration. The following committee was 
appointed to arrange for the reception of 
the exhibition in this country: Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Worcester 
Art Museum, Henri Marceau, curator of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Gor- 
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don Washburn, director of the Albright 
Art Gallery, Meyric R. Rogers, director 
of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Russell Plimpton, director of the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute, Walter Heil, direc- 
tor of the M.H. de Young Museum and 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor at San Francisco, William Milli- 
ken, director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Robert B. Harshe, director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and Neilson 
Abeel, secretary of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 




















































Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Gunnar Wegge, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, who has been 
enrolled in the senior class at Bowdoin 
College for the past year, sailed for 
home on June 24. 


Miss Hedda Nordenskiéld, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, who has 
had a fellowship in biology at Bryn Mawr 
College, sailed on June 20 to resume her 
duties at the laboratory at Swiilof, 
Sweden. 

Mr. Tage Zetterléf, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying admiralty law in New York, 
sailed with Mrs. Zetterléf on June 18. 
Before leaving, Mr. Zetterléf was admit- 
ted to membership in the New York Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Carl Seipel, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing at the Medical School of Yale Uni- 
versity, sailed for home on June 10. 

Mr. Bengt Danielsson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying American chain store systems, 
returned to Sweden. 

Miss Margaretta Klingspor, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, who has 
been a pupil at the Oldfields School, Glen- 
coe, Maryland, sailed for home on 
June 10. 

Mr. Steffen Holmblad, Fellow of the 
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Foundation from Denmark, who has been 
studying engineering at the Massachv- 
setts Institute of Technology, sailed on 
May 29. 

Mr. Niels Kampmann, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, who has been 
investigating the fuel industry in this 
country, sailed for home on May 22. 

Mr. Robert E. Wenngren, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, who spent 
some months studying the school system 
of the United States, sailed for home in 
May. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

Mr. Ernst Michaelsen, chairman of 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, has an- 
nounced that a contribution of one thou- 
sand dollars has been received from the 
Grosserer Societet and one of five hun- 
dred dollars from the Gdynia-Amerika 
Line, both to be applied toward the fel- 
lowship fund of Danmarks Amerikanske 


Selskab. 


The Augustana Chapter 

The members of the Augustana College 
Chapter met for dinner on the evening of 
Commencement, June 2. Guests were Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, Iowa state superin- 
tendent of schools, and the editor of the 
Review, who both spoke briefly. Miss 
Larsen gave a rapid survey of the fellow- 
ships awarded by the Foundation during 
the quarter century of its existence. 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College, speaking for the 
chapter, reminded his hearers of the 
Greek legend about the wrestler who re- 
gained his strength when he touched 
earth, and made an application to the 
Scandinavian countries which, he said, 
seemed to have retained their strength 
and sanity in a troubled world. 

The chapter elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: president, Pro- 
fessor Henriette Neseth; vice-president, 
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Dr. E. E. Ryden; secretary and treas- 


urer, Dean Arthur Wald. 


In Chicago 

Colonel Tryggve Siqueland, secretary 
and treasurer of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Foundation, and Mrs. Siqueland gave 
a luncheon at the Hotel Brevoort June 15 
where about thirty friends of the Foun- 
dation were gathered. The occasion was 
in part a farewell to the Swedish Consul 
Mr. O. C. G. Lundquist, who leaves Chi- 
cago to take the post of Consul General 
at Montreal. In part it was an oppor- 
tunity for the editor of the Review to 
meet some of the Scandinavians of Chi- 
cago during her Western trip. Among the 
guests were, besides Consul and Mrs. 
Lundquist and Miss Larsen, Danish Con- 
sul R. Bauman, Norwegian Consul A. 
Berg and Mrs. Berg, Finnish Consul E. 
Forsberg, and Swedish Vice-Consul J. 
Stenstrom. 
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Professor A. W. Brogger, of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, has almost completed a 
large work on the Vinland Voyages. . . . 
Axel Linvald, Antiquarian of the Realm, 
is entrusted with the task of editing the 
posthumous papers of H. P. Hanssen. 
. . . Elsa Gullberg is at the head of a 
large textile studio in Stockholm and, 
both as artist and executive, has done 
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Scandinavian Study 

The Society for the Advancement, of 
Scandinavian Study is of about the same 
age as the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. It appeals to a more limited pub- 
lic. The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the society was held at the University of 
Chicago in the middle of May. A motion 
that the society disband had been pre- 
sented at the preceding meeting, but was 
unanimously voted down. The sense of 
the meeting was that now, when popular 
interest in the Scandinavian countries is 
so vital, this organization which repre- 
sents purely scholarly interests should 
not be allowed to languish. Funds were 
subscribed to aid in carrying on the mag- 
azine Scandinavian Study, which is as 
old as the society and is edited by Profes- 
sor A. M. Sturtevant of the University of 
Kansas. The permanent secretary and 
treasurer is Professor Joseph Alexis of 
the University of Nebraska. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


notable work for the advancement of art 
weaving. . . . Gurli Hertzman-Ericson 
was privileged to visit Prince Eugen’s 
home as representative of the Review. 

The Mind Reader of Tivoli intro- 
duces the fiction of Vilhelm Moberg to 
American readers. His novel Bad Con- 
duct Mark is scheduled for publication 
here in the coming season. 





Swedish Books for American Libraries 


1934-1935 


Compiled by Greta Linder, library advisor, on the basis of the anno- 
tated lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. 
American prices have been furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Akerhielm, Annie. Brudsléjan. Bonnier. 
1934. 328 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

A bridal veil passes down as a family heir- 
loom through four generations. The book pre- 
sents types and customs all the way from 
olden times with their rigid conventionality 
down to our own day. With genuine open- 
mindedness the author tries to find the lasting 
values in the changing conditions. 


Beijer, Harald. Den goda girningen. Nor- 
stedt. 1934. 416 pages. Paper bound, $1.95 

This novel tells the story of the unsuccess- 
ful struggle of two boys from an orphan 
asylum for a place in society. Finally they at- 
tempt burglary, but are caught and brought 
to justice. With great difficulty an estate 
owner who has had one of the boys in his 
employ succeeds in setting strong forces in 
motion on their behalf. 


Book, Fredrik. Historier fran Hallandsd- 
sen. Norstedt. 1934. 197 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.65 


With reverent hand the author has drawn 
upon the sources which knowledge has pre- 
served of the traditions of this district so rich 
in memories of the past. In olden times Hal- 
landsésen formed the boundary between Swe- 
den and Denmark. He has thus rescued from 
oblivion some remarkable places and people. 


Browallius, Irja. Vid byvdgar och dilgsti- 
gar. Bonnier. 1934. 257 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.35 


Sympathetic local stories from Nirke. 


och médnniskor. 
Paper bound, 


Eklundh, Albert. Djur 
Norstedt. 1935. 167 pages. 
$1.35 


The author writes of his native Smaland, 
describing fox hunting and grouse shooting, 
and also the people of the forests and wastes 
with their melancholy and superstition. 


Gustaf-Janson, Gésta. Gubben kommer. 
Bonnier. 1934. 507 pages. Paper bound, $2.85 

An author with great narrative verve has 
here produced a good entertaining light novel, 
a genre that is much more meagerly repre- 
sented in Swedish literature than in English. 
This novel has recently appeared in English 
translation as The Old Man’s Coming. 


Hasse, Z. (pseud. for Hasse Zetterstrém). 
Tdnkt och misstdnkt. Bonnier. 1934, 222 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.55 


Causeries by the famous Swedish humorist 
and essayist, editor with Albert Engstrém of 
the humorous paper Séndagsnisse-Striz. 


Hedenvind-Eriksson, G. Rédilsliggarens 
berdttelser. Bonnier. 1935. 217 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.45 


This proletarian author writes a very heavy 
and involved prose, but his stories of the rest- 
less lives of the navvies have now and then, in 
their peculiar blend of pithy naturalism and 
romanticism, an epic quality. 


Ingel, Paul Michael] (pseud. for Ragnar 
Holmstrém). Ungdom i landsflykt. Schildt. 
1934. 340 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 


A picture of a group of Russian emigrants 
torn from their natural environment by the 
Bolshevik revolution and forced to lead a 
rootless and disturbed existence amidst for- 
eign surroundings. 


Johnson, Eyvind. Nu var det 1914. Bon- 
nier. 1934, 238 pages. Paper bound, $1.05. Hér 
har du ditt liv. 1935. 282 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.75 


A remarkable picture, realistic but at the 
same time strongly imaginative, of the child- 
hood experiences of a poor Norrbotten boy. 


Larsson, James. Sorgerna dit ej nd. Bon- 
nier. 1935. 191 pages. Paper bound, $1.05 

A human and clear-eyed book which at- 
tempts to depict the modern mass being as 
represented by a stenographer, her mother, 
and her fiancé. 


Moberg, Vilhelm. Sdnkt sedebetyg. Bon- 
nier. 1935. 441 pages. Paper bound, $2.65 

The story of the youth of a Smaland peas- 
ant’s son until he tears up his roots from the 
soil and fights his way to a place in the city 
where he becomes just a cog in the machine. 
This is the first part of a contemplated novel 
cycle by one of our best modern Swedish 
writers, especially in the sphere of the com- 
mon people. 


Oterdahl, Jeanna, ed. Nw dir det jul igen. 
Bonnier. 1935. 266 pages. Paper bound, $1.45 

A collection of the best Christmas stories 
in Swedish literature including Selma Lager- 
l6f’s The Peace of God and Viktor Rydberg’s 
Lille Viggs dventyr. 
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Spong, Berit. Slottet paa rullgardinen. 
Norstedt. 1934. 288 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 


Humor, pathos, and warmth of heart flow 
out to meet one in these stories which are 
strongly impregnated with the Swedish love 
of home. 


Sundstrém, J. R. “Ljuger gér jag inte,” sa 
Janne Véngman. Bonnier. 1934. 316 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.15 

A volume of local tales from the border 
regions between Medelpad and Angerman- 
land. Janne is a poor Angermanland poacher 
and drunkard. His vainglorious tales are 
legion and most of them are amusing, genuine, 
and pithy. They throw valuable light en 
popular beliefs and superstitions. 


Swensson, Hugo. Paul Hoffman, 
verksadjunkt. Natur och kultur, 1935. 
pages. Paper bound, $2.10 


A prize-winning novel about a_teacher’s 
life in various places in the Swedish provinces 
right up to the pension age. The book is char- 
acterized by a strong idealism and regard for 
the classical Swedish heritage of humanistic 
culture. 


Wallquicst, E. “Kan doktorn komma?” 
Bonnier. 1935. 229 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 


A provincial doctor in the great wilds of 
Lapland among the pioneer and Lapp pop- 
ulation here gives sketches of conditions and 
delicate, human little character studies which 
together form a trustworthy picture of life in 
these isolated regions. 
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POETRY 


Blomberg, Erik, ed. Svenska dikter. Bon- 
nier. 1934. 355 pages. Paper bound, $1.95 


An anthology of Swedish lyrics reflecting 
the personal taste of a distinguished poet. 


Jandel, Ragnar. Valda dikter. Tiden. 1934. 
208 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 


Jindel’s poetry stands out against a dark 
social background which lends weight and 
significance to his words. A burning religious 
need and a deep feeling for nature are per- 
ceived in his poems which are characterized 
by a melodious rhythmic quality. 


Lindorm, Erik. Pé marsch. Nya dikter. 
Bonnier. 1934, 124 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 


Human, manly verse which finds beautiful 
expression for the joys of everyday life, espe- 
cially for family solidarity and the sanctity 
of fatherhood. This collection includes also a 
few passionate love poems. 


Malmberg, Bertil. Dikter vid griinsen. 
Bonnier. 1935. 86 pages. Paper bound, $1.25 

Partly no doubt under the influence of 
Spengler’s philosophy, the author sings in 
impassioned and exquisite stanzas his gloomy 
fears for the fall of Western civilization. 
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Silfverstolpe, Gunnar Mascoll. Valda 
dikter. Bonnier. 1934. 205 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.80 

This poet, who has his roots in the manorial 
culture of central Sweden, has clung with 
unexampled devotion to the milieu of his 
childhood. His affection for his parents and 
family has been an inexhaustible well for his 
inspiration. Memory, loyalty, and chivalry are 
the distinguishing marks of his poetry which 
is unmistakably Swedish in tone throughout. 


GENERAL 


Andersson, Ingvar. Erik XIV. En bio- 
graf. Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 1935. 343 
pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

The fantastic and enigmatical life story of 
the Swedish Vasa king, Erik XIV _ (1533- 
1577), is here portrayed in extraordinarily in- 
teresting fashion by a modern scholar. 


Arbman, Holger, and Stenberger, Marten. 
Vikingar i viésterled. Bonnier. 1935, 299 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.95 

A general survey of the Viking expeditions 
to the West: across the British Isles and the 
Faroes to Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland 
on the one hand, and along the French coast 
down to the Mediterranean countries on the 
other. 


Bengtsson, Frans G. Karl XII’s levnad. 
Till uttdget ur Sachsen. Norstedt. 1935. 466 
pages. Paper bound, $3.60 

The author is not a historian but an out- 
standing essayist and poet, noted for his 
learning, originality, and wit. It may be 
doubted whether he has actually contributed 
anything new to the research on Charles XII, 
but he has certainly succeeded in writing a 
very fascinating book about this king who has 
in such a high degree captured the historical 
imagination of the Swedes. We await the 
continuation. 


Essén, Rutger. Sverige upplever vérlden. 
Var politiska historia fran sekelskiftet til nu. 
Lindfors. 1935. 531 pages. Paper bound, $3.75 


An attempt to interpret Swedish history 
since the turn of the century, undoubtedly 
colored by the personal feelings of the author 
and marked by a certain dogmatic one-sided- 
ness—the author is somewhat sympathetic to 
various features in the dictator governed 
countries—but rich in stimulating points of 
view. 


Fogelqvist, Torsten. Jag minns den ljuva 
tiden. Bonnier. 1935. 261 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.95 


One of Sweden’s leading journalists, who is 
also a poet, has here collected his memories 
from his childhood and youth. The pictures 
from clerical circles and also from the au- 
thor’s first contacts with liberal ideas and 
currents at the turn of the century are drawn 
with particular warmth. 
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Fries, Carl. J skogen. Nordisk rotogravyr. 
1934, 215 pages. Paper bound, $4.80 

These lively and picturesque sketches of the 
plants and animals of the Swedish forest— 
with unique illustrative material—constitute 
the most valuable work of the kind that has 
appeared in the Swedish book market for a 
long time. The author’s Svenska marker, a 
book of the same type, came out in 1930. 


Ho6ijer, Arvid, and Forselles, Georg af. 
Svenska greven av Alaska. Guldgrévarliv i 
Nome, Candle och Fairbanks. Hékerberg. 
1934, 328 pages. Paper bound, $2.35. Guld och 
gréna skogar. 1935, 350 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.25 

An exciting account of a Swedish noble- 
man’s travels on land and sea. He is drawn 
into the gold rush to Alaska where the figure 
of Jack London also looms up. Guld och 
gréna skogar continues his adventures. 


Macfie, Harry, and Westerlund, Hans G. 
Wasawasa. Aventyr som trapper och guld- 
grdévare i Canada och Alaska. Bonnier. 1935. 
302 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 


Memories at once realistic and _ poetical 
from a pioneer epoch which is too often de- 
scribed with false romanticism. 


Manker, Ernst. Rajden gdér. Skogslapparna 
i Vittangi skildrade i ord och bild. Hékerberg. 
1934, 207 pages. $2.55 

A substantial, warmly appreciative descrip- 
tion of the daily life of the forest Lapps which 
differs in many respects from that of the 
mountain Lapps. 
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Persson, Axel W. Med hacka och spade, 
Strédda glimtar ur svunna kulturer. Nor- 
stedt. 1934. 141 pages. Paper bound, $2.05 


A collection of articles about the most sen- 
sational archaeological discoveries in recent 
times in which the author, a professor at 
Uppsala, himself took an active part. 


Schuck, Henrik. Sveriges litteratur intill 
1900. Geber. 1935, 2 vols. 401 and 311 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.85 per vol. 


A considerably expanded revised edition of 
Schiick and Warburg’s Huvuddragen av 
Sveriges litteratur (1917-18). Schiick, for- 
merly professor of the history of literature at 
Uppsala, is noted for his superior scholarship, 
wealth of ideas, and fresh, individual art of 
presentation. 


Svedelius, Julia. 4r och médnniskor. Natur 
och kultur. 1934. 263 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.25 


The author tells in this book of her youth 
on a Sdrmland estate in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. The picture of the 
pioneer work in the service of culture which 
she and her husband carried out in the deso- 
late districts of northern Norrland is specially 
interesting. 


Utterstrém, Sven. Mitt skidléparliv. Bon- 
nier. 1934, 208 pages. Paper bound, $1.35 

Utterstrém, perhaps Sweden’s best skier up 
to the present, here presents, in his account of 
past competitions, his experiences in ski run- 
ning. 


Norwegian Books for American Libraries 


1935 


Compiled by Birgit Foss, Deichmanske Bibliotek, Oslo. Approved by the 
Library Department of the Norwegian Ministry of Church and Education. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Bojer, Johan, Dagen og natten. Gyldendal. 
300 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

A Norwegian army sergeant achieves 
wealth and fame during the World War by 
the invention of a machine gun. A horrible 
illustration of the havoc his work has wrought 
precipitates a conflict in his mind which ends 
in tragedy and disaster. 


Braaten, Oskar. Oslo-fortellinger. Asche- 
houg. 245. pages. Paper bound, $1.35 

A selection of Braaten’s best short stories 
during the last twenty-five years, depicting 
life in the east end of Oslo. Illustrated 
by Asbjérn Aamodt. 


Christiansen, Sigurd. Drémmen og livet. 
Gyldendal. 2 vols. 198 and 208 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.30 


The story of a boy who from childhood feels 
the call to be an artist told with originality 
and deep human understanding. The author 
lives up to his own high standard and several 
critics consider this the best novel of the year. 


Duun, Olav. Gud smiler. Norli. 291 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.85 


A book in three parts. The first is the story 
of Justin Buneset, a Norwegian peasant; the 
second is about a woman. The last part welds 
these two stories into one. Like everything of 
Duun’s, well worth reading. 
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Egge, Peter. De unge har rett. Gyldendal. 
270 pages. Paper bound, $1.70 

A sequel to Oprérere, the story of Lars 
Rastgard, published last year. 


Elster, Kristian. Arken. ‘Aschehoug. 355 
pages. Paper bound, $2.30 


Otto Rosten, a forest inspector, moves with 
his family from a small provincial town to 
live in Oslo, where he finds the social and 
financial problems of a big city, and espe- 
cially the housing problem, extremely be- 
wildering. A story of everyday life with a 
good dash of humor. 


Falkberget, Johan. Christianus Sextus. 
Vol. 3. (Tarnvekteren.) Aschehoug. 497 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.60 

With this book the author concludes his 
novel cycle about Christianus Sextus. A re- 
markable contribution to the understanding 
of the miners and the copper mining industry 
at Réros. 


Gulbranssen, Trygve. Ingen vei gédr 
utenom. Aschehoug. 236 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.60 

This is the last volume in the trilogy about 
the Bjérndal family. The first volume Beyond 
Sing the Woods in English translation was 
the May selection of the Literary Guild. A 
romantic and dramatic tale. 


Haalke, Magnhild. Allis sénn. Aschehoug. 
243 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

This is a first novel and tells the story of a 
problem child, a lonely boy living a dreamy 
and imaginative life with no one to under- 
stand him. The scene is laid in a desolate fish- 
ing village on the northern coast of Norway. 
A brilliant study of child psychology with 
many dramatic moments. 


Sandel, Cora, pseud. Mange takk doktor. 
Gyldendal. 276 pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

This book contains sixteen extremely well 
constructed short stories dealing with life and 
love, with tragic and disillusioned people. 
The style is concise and artistic. 


POETRY 


Nilsen, Rudolf. Samlede dikte. Gyldendal. 
160 pages. Paper bound, $1.05 

A selection of the late Rudolf Nilsen’s 
poems issued by the publisher on the tenth 
anniversary of the author’s début with a fore- 
word by Arnulf Overland. This young Oslo 
poet—he died at the age of twenty-eight—has 
with his poems of the working class made an 
important contribution to the Labor move- 
ment, 


~ 


Wildenvey, Hermann. Stjernenes speil. 
Nye dikt. Gyldendal. 190 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.50 

A volume of verse rich in variety of mood 
and scene. Lyrical poems of nature and love 
go hand in hand with impressions of New 
York from the author’s recent visit to 
America. 


GENERAL 


Blytt, J. N. L. Reinsdyrjakter og frilufts- 
liv. Gyldendal. 122 pages. Paper bound, $1.50 

A series of recollections from hunting and 
fishing at Hardangervidda with delightful 
pictures of nature and animal life. A book 
for hunters and mountain enthusiasts. 


Bonnevie, Margrete. Familiekrisen og 
botemidlene mot den. Aschehoug. 82 pages. 
Paper bound, 65 cents. 

A plea for the right of women to work and 
to be ensured a living wage. This little book 
discusses reform of the wage system, family 
allowance, and other social problems. 


Bull, Edvard S., and others. Det norske 
folks liv og historie. Vol. IV. Aschehoug. 406 
pages. Paper bound, $1.65 

With this volume the new ten-volume col- 
lective history of Norway is complete. Sverre 
Steen has portrayed with great care the dark 
period in the country’s history from 1500 to 
1640, stressing the social and economic 
aspects. The whole work makes extremely 
interesting and entertaining reading. 


Hambro, C. J. Amerikaferd. 
Tanum. 96 pages. Paper bound, $1.35 

This account of the Norwegian America 
Line, issued on its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
forms an important chapter in the history of 
Norwegian shipping and immigration, of spe- 
cial interest to Norwegian Americans. Fully 
illustrated. 


Grundt 


Ingstad, Helge. Ost for den store bre. 
Gyldendal. 183 pages. Paper bound, $2.30 

An authoritative picture of life in the snow 
and ice of East Greenland where the author 
represented the Norwegian Government dur- 
ing the period of occupation. Written in a 
clear and elegant style. 


Kloster, Knut Utheim. Krigsdr og gull- 
flom. Gyldendal. 188 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.75 


A reliable and well written historical ac- 
count of Norwegian shipping during the 
World War. A very informative book. 


Skar, Alfred. Fangstmenn pd Ishavet. Tiden 
Norsk forlag. 134 pages. Paper bound, $1.25 

A realistic and instructive account of seal- 
ing in the White Sea. 
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FICTION 


A Fugitive Crosses His Tracks. By Aksel 
Sandemose. Translated from the Norwe- 

ian by Eugene Gay-Tifft. Knopf. 1936. 

rice $2.50. 

It is said that Aksel Sandemose has been 
criticized in orthodox Freudian circles for 
giving a sympathetic picture of his father in 
this book about the miseries of childhood. 
Properly, it should have been all bad. Sande- 
mose might retort that the fine rectitude of his 
father and the unselfish goodness of his mother 
are made to serve the same ends as the bru- 
tality of his teachers and the viciousness of the 
neighbors; that is, they help to repress, to 
terrify, and to make a small boy miserable. 
He might also remind his Freudian critics 
that an element of the incestuous—at least in 
thought and desire—enters into his relation 
with the only creature he loves, his little sister 
Agnes. So far then, it would seem that all is 
according to prescription. (When I think of 
the warmth and radiance Nexé would have 
given to the picture of this proletarian family, 
I realize how far literature has traveled since 
Pelle.) 

Nevertheless one cannot dispose of Sande- 
mose’s book so summarily. It is a remarkable 
work both in form and contents. There is no 
connected story. It is a series of flashes, recol- 
lections of single events that come tumbling 
into the mind without ordered sequence, just 
as they do in reality, a jumble of incidents, 
sometimes from his childhood, sometimes from 
his life as a sailor, a lumberjack, a vagabond 
and pauper; but always the mind doubles on 
its tracks and comes back to the murder he 
committed in Misery Harbor, Canada. 

The life of the little boy in Jamte, a small 
Jutland town, is clearly autobiographical. In 
fact Sandemose said in a recent interview that 
a man should never write about anything but 
himself. The self-revelation is pitiless. It fol- 
lows the mysterious vagaries of the child’s 
mind and gives glimpses into the subconscious. 
The dominant note in little Espen’s character 
is the desire to assert himself, not so much in 
the sight of others as in his own mind. But 
this only subjects him to the devastating, 
blighting influence of the small town. The boy’s 
first interest is zoology, but the town ridicules 
a boy who chases insects “after he is con- 
firmed”—that is, after he is grown up. And it 
is so with everything. “Thou shalt not believe 
thou art something,” is the first commandment 
of Jamte, and the other nine are like unto this. 
“Maybe you don’t think we know something 


about you?” is the attitude of everybody to- 
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ward everybody else. The author contends that 
the hatred and resentment bred by repression 
in childhood may make anybody at all a mur- 
derer. He asserts categorically that such as 
his childhood was, so is everybody’s childhood. 
The fact that he makes his alter ego develop 
into a fairly conventional citizen, whose cnhii- 
dren like to hear stories about the little town 
in Denmark and about Aunt Agnes, lends 
emphasis to his contention that the misery of 
childhood is a universal experience, though 
most people forget it. 

Aksel Sandemose was born in Denmark and 
had published several books before the novel 
Ross Dane, a story of a Danish pioneer in 
Canada, won him popularity. But the praise 
of this book, which he regarded as a mere pot- 
boiler, was insult to injury, and in his disgust 
Sandemose pulled up his stakes and moved to 
Norway, the country of his mother. Since then 
he has written in Norwegian En Sjiémand 
gaar iland (A Sailor Goes Ashore) relating the 
story of the murder which is the background 
of A Fugitive Crosses His Tracks. It would 
be well if we might get an English version of 
this earlier book. 

m. A. 1. 


The Old Man’s Coming. By Gésta Gus- 
taf-Janson. Translated from the Swedish by 
Claude Napier. Knopf. 1936. Price $2.75. 

Tramping along a slushy, winding forest 
road on a sunny morning in April, Kalle, a 
genial, mendacious thief, and Albert, an ethi- 
cal homicide, who have spent the winter to- 
gether behind the bars, approach Holinge 
House. Outside the stately manor some chil- 
dren are playing a curious game. It is “grave- 
digger,” a little girl of six explains, and they 
are not burying things, they are digging them 
up, for that is what the gravedigger used to 
do. After these cryptic remarks, Kalle and 
Albert and the reader begin to regard the 
fair facade of the manor with some suspicion. 
Evidently there is more here than meets the 
eye. 

The two tramps, who are hired for the sea- 
son, soon discover that everybody from the 
tippling cook and the swindling gardener to 
the lady herself live in fear of the return of 
the “old man.” Twenty years before, the 
master of Holinge, Charles-Henri de Grevy, a 
Swedish nobleman of French extraction, ar- 
chaeologist—and hence the title gravedigger— 
financier, physician, and art connoisseur, left 
the country under a cloud, turning his estate 
over to his mistress, Fru Ragnhild Snyder. 
Ragnhild, an indolent, imperturbable woman of 
great charm, has no idea of how to manage 
the property and has even had to dispose of 
some of the old man’s art treasures to keep 
things going. She has three children widely 
separated in age and of assorted paternity: 
Marianne, the daughter of her husband, a 
neurotic, hysterical, young woman, whose 


début as an opera singer was a fiasco because 
her lover, detained by her mother, failed to 
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American Readers Salute 
These Distinguished New Novels 
From Scandinavia 


SIGRID UNDSET’S 
Gunnar’s Daughter 


“A better told story of its kind would be difficult to imagine ...a 
tale of passion and vengeance in the last days of the Vikings.” —N. Y. 
Times. “Suggests the basic quality of Madame Undset’s art . . . an 
art that deserves fresh appreciation.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


AKSEL SANDEMOSE’S 
A Fugitive Crosses His Tracks 


“A novel of genuine originality. Not in a long time have I read a book 
which . . . breathes so special an air.”—N. Y. Times. “It is almost as 
though one had stumbled across, for the first time, James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’.” —Book-of-the-Month Club News. $2.50 


GOSTA GUSTAF-JANSON’S 
The Old Man’s Coming 


A modern novel of Sweden—sophisticated, exciting —whose dialogue, 
characterizations and dramatic situations make it an outstanding 
reading experience. “‘A powerful novel whether viewed as a realistic 
story of human nature, as a mystery story, or an an allegory.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.75 
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appear; Bengt, her son by the old man, a 
stupid young Nazi and rabid Germanophile 
who is terribly upset when he learns that he 
has French blood; and little May, the fruit of 
Ragnhild’s autumnal affair with her daugh- 
ter’s lover. All hate and fear the old man, as 
do also his old harridan of a sister and his 
rogue of a brother, through whose crookedness 
he had to leave the country. 

The atmosphere is tense in the drawing 
room of Holinge House when the old man 
arrives. But he is not the avenging monster 
they had expected. Charles-Henri, known as a 
stern and domineering man, has mellowed in 
exile. He comes back prepared to forgive and 
forget; but his charity is met with suspicion 
and contempt. His impenitent brother and 
sister conclude that he is senile. Marianne hys- 
terically refuses reconciliation, Bengt cannot 
be talked out of his Nazi intolerance, little 
May shuns him. Only Ragnhild never loses 
her perfect poise. The old man decides that 
the time was not ripe for his coming and pre- 
pares to leave. But the effort to control him- 
self has been too much, and he dies in his 
chair, penning a farewell message to Ragnhild: 
“T still do not believe that mankind is hope- 
less.” As far as the characters in the book are 
concerned, his optimism is entirely unfounded. 
And with the old man out of the picture, 
everything goes on just as before. 

Gésta Gustaf-Janson has a genuine gift for 
creating character, a strong feeling for the 
dramatic, and a sense of humor. Although the 
plot is hackneyed and artificial, the novel 
abounds in cleverly contrived and well han- 
dled situations and in striking, lifelike por- 
traits. The cld man is the least satisfactory 
character in the book, and this, together with 
the pervasive artificiality of the atmosphere, 
weakens the lesson of tolerance and humanity 
that the author would teach. Nevertheless, he 
has written an interesting and readable novel 
and one which gives promise of good work in 
the future. 

13. WwW. 





Gunnar’s Daughter. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
G. Chater. Knopf. 1936. Price $2.00. 


This book is known to Scandinavian read- 
ers under its Norwegian title Viga-Ljot og 
Vigdis. Published in 1909, eleven years before 
the first part of Kristin Lavransdatter, it is 
very different from the author’s medieval 
novels already known to English readers. In 
style and mood it borrows much more from 
the art of the old Norse sagas with their 
vivid terseness and their skill in building up 
effective situations. 

The time is a few centuries earlier than that 
which the author has reconstructed in her 
later novels. It is the age of Olaf Tryggvason 
when Norway is just emerging from paganism, 
but although the people in the book accept 
baptism, they are still pagans at heart. The 
love story is the struggle between a weak man 
and a strong woman, a woman who like Gud- 
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JOHN LIND 


of Minnesota 


By GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 


Professor of History, University of 
Minnesota 


The inspiring biography of the 
Swedish immigrant boy who was 
the first of his countrymen to 
enter Congress, and the story of 
his life as governor of Minnesota 
and ambassador extraordinary to 
Mexico. “Should find its way into 
the libraries of all those who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the 
contributions of Scandinavians 
to American life.”— A merican- 
Scandinavian Review. $4.00 
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OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 









KATALOG N:o 307: 
AMERICANA. 


Katalogen, vilken erhalles gratis p& begiran, 
omfattar nara 3000 olika gamla och nya bicker 
pa skilda sprak rérande saval U.S.A. som andra 
delar av Amerika, daribland manga svenska o.a. 
skandinaviska resebeskrivningar. Obs! Talrika 
intressanta och rara bécker och kartor. 


BJORCK & BORJESSON 


62 Drottninggatan 62, STOCKHOLM (Sweden). 









Resplendent in its pork 
setting, the Plaza, New 
York's leading hotel, 
possesses the distinction fj 
of being the rendezvous of the 
social world. .. It is the acknow: 
ledged standard of excellence 
in service, both here and abroad. 
Single rooms from $5. . . Double 
rooms from $7. Suites from $10. 
HenryA. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 
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SEE BEAUTIFUL NORWAY 


ON YOUR WAY TO 


SWEDEN, DENMARK AND THE CONTINENT 
TRAVEL DIRECT to NORWAY in 7144 DAYS 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 


“BERGENSFJORD” Sept. 12, Oct. 14, Nov. 24. 
“STAVANGERFJORD” Sept. 23, Oct. 28, Dec. 9. 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO THINK OF THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AND A 
WINTER VACATION IN NORWAY. SAIL NOV. 24 or DEC. 9. “STAVANGERFJORD” 
FROM NEW YORK DEC. 9 WILL CALL AT USUAL NORWEGIAN PORTS AND 
PROCEED TO COPENHAGEN, WITH ARRIVAL THERE DEC. 19. 





For Further Information Apply to Nearest Local Agent or to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY.INC. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 
Chicago, Iil., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash,’ 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 
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run in Laxda@lasaga hates most where she 
loves most. 

Vigdis is the proud and beautiful daughter 
of a Norwegian chieftain. She is seduced and 
abandoned by the brilliant, erratic Icelander 
Viga-Ljot. In describing the stark horror of 
what befell Vigdis, Sigrid Undset abandons 
the cool reticence of the sagas, and the events 
of the story are pérhaps somewhat overdrawn. 
It was rarely that the heroines of the sagas 
themselves wielded the deadly weapon, as 
Vigdis did when she avenged her father 
Gunnar. It is more in keeping with the spirit 
of a Gudrun or a Hallgerda when she incites 
her son by Viga-Ljot to kill his father. 

It is Ljot who conquers in the end. He wins 
the love of their son Ulvar. When father and 
son meet in deadly combat, he purposely turns 
the point of the sword toward his own heart. 
“God be with you, son. . . . Now do as your 
mother wishes; long have I yearned that my 
head might lie in her lap.” He dies with love 
in his heart and penitence on his lips. But 
Vigdis, when she holds his severed head in her 
lap, feels what a poor and paltry thing her 
revenge is, how little worth devoting her life 
to. And her son is lost to her. So Sigrid Undset 
ends this siory of a pagan blood feud on a 
note of the new Christian consciousness. 


H.A.L. 


BOOK NOTES 


Adventures in World Literature, a volume 
of 1,268 pages intended for school use and 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company 
($2.50), contains almost two hundred pages 
devoted to Scandinavian literature. There is 
a wide selection not only from the modern 
authors but from the Eddas and sagas. With 
the single exception of Ibsen, whose play An 
Enemy of the People is printed in full, the 
representation is rather fragmentary. Of 
Strindberg there is only the tiny masterpiece 
“Half a Sheet of Paper”; of Selma Lagerlof, 
only her autobiographical piece, “The Story 
of a Story.” The editors of the book are Rewey 
Belle Inglis and William K. Stewart. 





The popular travel books of Sydney A. 
Clark have been augmented by two helpful 
little volumes, Norway on Fifty Dollars and 
Sweden on Fifty Dollars (each $1.90). They 
combine with brief cultural surveys much 
practical information on prices, railway and 
boat routes, restaurants, tips, food, and drink. 
They should prove very useful even to those 
who are willing to spend a little more than 
the minimum and who want to know how to 
get the most for their money. The publishers 
are Robert M. McBride and Company. 





A somewhat fuller treatment than in the 
fifty-dollar series is given in Samuel J. Beck- 
ett’s A Wayfarer in Norway ($2.50), also 
published by McBride. It is a travel book 
containing descriptions of Oslo, Bergen, Sta- 
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Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 


in English Translations 
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Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Ete. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 





vanger, Trondheim, and Molde as well as of the 
high spots of scenic beauty as far as the 
North Cape. There are a number of photo- 
graphs and several maps. 





For small children Nelle E. Moore has writ- 
ten a little book entitled Near the Top of the 
World (76 cents) containing stories of Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark. The author has 
traveled in the Scandinavian countries and 
has gathered her material at first hand. She 
tells chiefly of the children, their work and 
play. The book is published by Scribner’s. 


A career probably unique in American an- 
nals is that of the Honorable Samuel A. 
Carlson who has held various positions in the 
government of his native city, Jamestown, 
N.Y., for forty years, twenty-four years of 
that time as mayor. His achievements in 
giving Jamestown an efficient non-partisan 
government have been recognized and praised 
by statesmen and economists of national rep- 
utation. Of special interest, therefore, is his 
book The Saga of a City telling not only 
what he has accomplished, but his concept of 
what city government should become in the 
future. The book can be obtained from the 
Lindstrém Typesetting Company in Cleveland, 
Ohio. ($1.50) 
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from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
ONE CLASS ONLY 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Weekly Sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
Sailings from New York 


SAILING SCHEDULE “A” 

S.S. SCANSTATES 
S.S. SCAN MAIL 
S.S. SCAN YORK 
Oct. 9 SS.SCANPENN 
Oct. 23 SS.SCANSTATES 


SAILING SCHEDULE “B” 


By the Steamers ARGOSY, MINNEQUA, CLIFFWOOD, 
SAGAPORACK, CARPLAKA, CITY OF FAIRBURY 


Oct. 16 Nov. 6 Dec. 18 
Oct. 30 Nov. 27 Dec. 24 


S.S. SCAN PENN 
S.S. SCANSTATES 
S.S. SCANMAIL 
S.S. SCAN YORK 
S.S. SCANPENN 


Nov. 13 
Nov. 20 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 31 


Sept. 4 
Sept. 25 
et,...2 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 18 


EASTBOUND STEAMERS CALL FREQUENTLY AT 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


For general information apply to your local agent 


5 Broadway, New York City 
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SHIPS AND TRAVEL 


New Passencer Boat For THE 
Norweoian America LIne 

Norwegian America Line Agency in New York 
has received advice from the line’s head office in 
Oslo that the line has placed a contract with the 
German shipyard Deutsche Schiff und Maschinen- 
bau, Bremen, for a new passenger ship to be used 
in the service between Norway and New York. It 
will be remembered that the same shipyard built 
the liner Bremen. The new Norwegian America 
liner, which is to be ready in March 1938, will be 
named Oslofjord and have the following dimen- 
sions: length overall 580 -ft., breadth 73 ft., height 
to deck D. 37 ft., draught fully loaded 26 ft. The 
total number of passengers carried to be 800, di- 
vided in three classes: Cabin 150, Tourist 250, Third 
400, with certain interchangeable cabins. A number 
of the cabins will have private bathrooms; there 
will be a swimming pool with adjoining Turkish 
bath and gymnasium. A new ventilation system 
will be installed whereby cold and warm air may 
be mixed as desired. 

The new liner will be a motor vessel with four 
double-acting motors, each developing 4,700 i.h.p., 
the total engine power amounting to 18,000 i.h.p. 
There will be two streamline funnels, and the ship 
is designed with a curved rounded stem and a 
cruiser stern. A speed of 19 knots has been guar- 
anteed over 24 hours on one of the first voyages 
with cargo and under ordinary weather conditions. 
It is, however, expected that the ship on the trial 
trips will attain a speed of over 20 knots and there- 
fore be able to make the voyage from Norway to 
New York in exactly seven days, which is a half- 
day less than the time used by the two ships 
operated by the line at present. 

Every possible means of protecting life and 
goods will be taken. The ship will be divided into 
twelve watertight compartments with doors that 
can be quickly closed from the navigation bridge, 
and the most modern fire extinguishing equipment 
will be installed. 

The Norwegian America Line, which last year 
passed its twenty-fifth anniversary, is now the only 
line maintaining a direct passenger service from 
Norway to New York and is at present operating 
two ships, the Stavangerfjord and the Bergens- 
fjord in this service. It is the hope of the line that 
the new passenger ship will further stimulate the 
steadily increasing interest in Norway on the part 
of the American people and tempt more and more 
to visit the Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Tue Sweptsu American Line Reports 
A Great TRANSATLANTIC SEASON 


On the four eastbound cruises to the Northern 
countries the liners Kungsholm, Gripsholm, and 
Drottningholm carried 4,874 passengers, averaging 
1,218 for each ship. The Transatlantic season closed 
with the Gripsholm Viking Lands-Russia cruise 
from New York on July 25, also with a full list 
of passengers. This is by far the best showing for 
any similar period since the year 1929, and from 
all indications this improvement in passenger car- 
rying will continue indefinitely. On all cruises hun- 
dreds of would-be travelers were left behind for 
lack of accommodations. 








3 SWEDEN! 


ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Sweden has solved the problems of 
modern living. Everyone from the 
humblest to the highest lives cheer- 
fully in security and contentment. 


The visitor responds quickly and 
happily to this attractive habit of 
peaceful living. 


Make Sweden your gateway to all 
the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 


Direct from New York in eight 
days—convenient from England and 
the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us 
for our new 


«Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


with complete travel detail of delight- 
ful journeys in all the Scandinavian 
countries—a treasure house of vaca- 
tion guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.AS NEW YORK 
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New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 1936 MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES (off season) 
(Subject to change) to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


From From 


66 

New York GoTHENBURG ‘*Kungsholm”’’ and °’Gripsholm’’ 
Aug. 27 Drottningholm Aug. 15 One-way Round-trip 
Sept. § Gripsholm Aug. 18 Cabin. Clsie..<> <<: $170.00 $323.00 

. F Touri lass 121.50 219.00 
Sept. 10 Kungsholm Aug. 29 Tourist C 

. . Third Class, E. B. 98.00 172.50 
Sept. 26 Drottningholm Sept. 12 “ me 2 

Oct. 1 Gripsholm Sept. 19 ‘“‘Drottningholm” 

Oct. 21 Kungsholm Sept. 26 
Oct Gripsholm Oct. 1 a ee 
‘sa Ps will Cabin Class $147.00 $280.00 
Nov. Drottningholm Oct. 31 "Panaian: Claas 233.00 
Dec. Gripsholm Nov. 11 Third: Clas, BiB. os. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 1936—SHORT CRUISES 


TO THE 
WEST INDIES 
AND 


SOUTH AMERICA Aug. 29, 11 a.m., E.S.T.—5 days—$s50 up 


IN THE MOTORLINER GRIPSHOLM to Bermuda 


‘“*KUNGSHOLM” Oct. 8, 12 Noon, E.S.T.—5 days—$s50 up 


from New York KUNGSHOLM to Bermuda (Columbus Day) 
; (Subject to change) 
DECEMBER 19 a5 6 Oct. 14, 11 a.m., E.S.T.—s5 days—$s50 up 


JANUARY ‘AYS KUNGSHOLM to Bermuda 


an ‘ 

ca ; Nov. 21, § p.m., E.S.T.—9 days—$80 up 

MARCH GRIPSHOLM to Nassau-Havana (Thanksgiving) 

APRIL ; ! 

APRIL / NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
INTERESTING ITINERARIES These are ideal short cruises at low cost. 

Lew Rates No Passports 


from New York. 
(Subject to change) 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill N. Michigan Ave. Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 
Minneapolis, Minn 526 Second Ave., South Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
Boston, ‘Mass 154 Boylston St. Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
San Francisco, Calif......... 760 Market St., 2nd Floor Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif 412 W. Sixth St. Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 
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After a most successful Transatlantic season the 
line is now planning its fall and winter West Indies 
and South America cruises. Two cruises will be 
made in October to Bermuda on the Kungsholm, 
and in November to Nassau-Havana on the Grips- 
holm. These popular cruises of from five to nine 
days’ duration at about $10 a day are ideal short- 
time recreations for those who love life on ship- 
board. The South America cruises start in Decem- 
ber, each cruise taking from twelve to eighteen 
days on the motor liner Kungsholm. 


ScANDINAVIAN Air Express 


The Scandinavian Air Express has developed 
into one of the main long-distance air services in 
Europe. All the year round the Air Express flies 
regularly on its way connecting the Northern coun- 
tries with Germany, England, and France. The line 
is flown by the Swedish Aérotransport in coopera- 
tion with the Royal Dutch Air Lines, and the 
Danish Air Lines. Gothenburg, terminus of the 
Swedish American Line, is linked by air services 
with Malmé, the main airport of the Scandinavian 
Air Express route. Morning and afternoon service 
is maintained to London and Paris. After an im- 
mediate landing in Copenhagen the multi-engined 
plane flies over the Danish islands and straits, 
crosses a part of Germany, and passes the Dutch 
border. After a short stop in Amsterdam the pas- 
sengers board the plane for London and Paris, 
where they arrive at about 3:00 o’clock with the 
morning service. Leaving Sweden by the afternoon 
service passengers arrive in London after dark 
and enjoy the sight of flashing beacons, illuminated 
steamers, and the millions of lights of London. All 
principal airports of Southern and Western Europe 
are reached in one day from Malmé, Sweden. 


Tue Gpoynira America LINE 
Enters THE Cruise FIeLp 


The Transatlantic summer cruises ended, the 
steamship companies take up their West Indies and 
South America cruises for the fall season, and now 
the Gdynia America Line, latest addition to ocean 
travel service, enters this field with its new motor 
liner Batory leaving New York on September 4 
for a Labor Day cruise to Bermuda. This enter- 
prising line is also opening up a new route for 
short-trip travelers by running a Canada excursion 
from New York. The Pilsudski will sail from this 
port on September 15, up along the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and via the beautiful St. Lawrence River to 
Quebec and Montreal. Passengers who do not con- 
tinue overseas te Copenhagen disembark at Mon- 
treal for the return trip to New York either by 
train or motor bus. Illustrated booklets on request. 


STAVANGERFJORD TO COPENHAGEN 


The Norwegian America Line announces that 
their steamer the Stavangerfjord on its sailing 
from New York December 9, will proceed to Copen- 
hagen after landing her Norway bound passengers 
at the usual ports of calling, arriving at Copen- 
hagen December 19. 

C.N. 








SWEDISH INFLUENCE 


Throughout the first floor of The 
Waldorf-Astoria are constant reminders 
of the decorative influence of Sweden. 
It is a delight to come suddenly upon a 
chest signed with the famous “CM” of 
Carl Malmsten...or a pewter-topped 
table etched with the buildings of 
Stockholm...or to discover that the very 
benches of Peacock Alley are copies 
of those in Stockholm’s Town Hall. 

The Waldorf acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude to the North Countries and 
their masters of design. And to Scandi- 
navians everywhere, The Waldorf ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to visit at this 
hotel where their native art plays such 


a significant role. 


Single rooms, $6, $7 
Double rooms, $9, $10 


THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


PARK AVE - 49th to 50th - NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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omestic Radio Telegraph Service between 
Baltimore Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Boston New Orleans San Francisco 
Chicago New York Seattle 
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Low rates feature this fast new domestic service, which flashes fifteen word 
messages for the regular wire-line rate for ten words, or sixty word letter- 
grams at the usual cost of fifty words. Longer messages cost proportion- 
ately less. 


The Only Direct Route 
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Every Message 


The Quick Way to All the World and to Ships at Sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
64 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-1811 
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World Wide 


Banking Service 


ECAUSE of the closely knit international 
banking service offered by The National City 
Bank of New York, the commercial centers of the 


world are “just around the corner” from you. 


Each National City Branch is a complete bank in 
itself. Each is familiar with the language and customs 
of the people and, what is even more important, 
with their ways of doing business. Each is equally 
well equipped to serve your interests in Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden or any other part of the world. 





THE NaTIONAL City BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: §5 Watt Street, New York 


Branches, affiliates and correspondents in every commercially 
important city of the World, 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe «<AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Rivirw 
‘ 
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FINANCIAL 


BANKING 


We transact every description of banking busi- 





ness. 


The Bank being a member of the Stockholm Stock 
Exchange offers complete facilities for the execution 
of stock exchange transactions, and further under- 
takes the safe custody and handling of securities on 


behalf of customers. 
Executor and trustee business also undertaken. 
Commercial information furnished. 


A Quarterly Report on current market and eco- 
nomic conditions in Sweden is issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Bank and will be sent with- 


out charge upon request. 


The Bank is closely connected with eleven pro- 
vincial banks in Sweden. Through these banks and 
its own offices and branches, numbering 113, the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget is directly repre- 


sented in about 300 places in Sweden. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Paid-Up Capital and Reserves Kronor 
132,000,000 


Head Offices in GOTHENBURG, STOCK- 


HOLM and MALMO, and Branches all over 
Sweden. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe jAMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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